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The Most Dependable and 
Economical Way to Do 
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is with the 


LEICH Frequency Converter 


Ring all your telephones at a cost of 30 to 75 cents per month, 


Free From All Patent Infringements 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. , 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
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Poles stand firmly along the highways, straight and 
sturdy—defying destructive elements. 
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ee are made decay-proot by the injection of Creo- 

sote (Dead Oil of Coal Tar) through and through the 
sapwood by means of the pressure-vacuum process. 
This method preserves for many years the natural 
strength of long leaf yellow pine. 


For further information, send today for our booklet, “Poles That Resist 
Decay?’ which tells how to solve the problem of repairs and replacements. 
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Highly important 
is the question* in- 
volving the rate of 


depreciation for telephone companies 


which is to be established by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission under the 


new railroad legislation known as the 
Cummins-l[ésch act. 


At the 


June the 


Lake 
States 


Winona convention in 


United Independent 
Telephone Association directed President 
MacKinnon to appoint a special commit- 
tee to handle this matter, but as the in- 
dications are that nothing will be done 
at Washington on the subject. before fall, 
this action has not been taken. 
Meanwhile, however, telephone men 
should be doing some serious thinking 
on the question. The law requires the 
commission to establish a rate of depre- 
ciation for common, carriers “as soon as 


differ 


telephone men as to whether the rate 


practicable.” Opinions among 
hould be low to start with, and gradual- 
increased, or should approximate the 
irevailing figure of 5 or 6 per cent from 
he beginning. Managers of companies 
hould make a careful study of their in- 
ividual cases and be prepared to advise 
1e association committee when it begins 
s work. 
x k * x 
While no 
‘en made to that effect, it is believed 
Interstate 


official announcement has 


Commerce Commission 


ill not set up a depreciation charge 


vnich will apply alike all over the coun- 
try. Inasmuch as depreciation varies. in 
diferent parts of the country on account 
of climatic conditions, it is expected the 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS © « « 


commission will establish depreciation 
rates according to districts or zones 
where conditions are sufficiently similar 


to warrant a uniform charge. 

Settlement of this depreciation stand 
ard will have an important bearing on 
the future of the telephone business, and 
no one engaged in the operating end of 
the industry should neglect to give it 
careful attention. 


+ * * * 


The plan of the public utilities in Ili- 
nois to have business men appear before 
the state commission and ask for higher 
rates is being 


copied in neighboring 


states. The Wisconsin (Bell) Telephone 
Co. desires a 40 per cent raise in rates at 
Kenosha, and has begun to circulate peti- 
tions among its 5,378 subscribers asking 
them to join in a request that the Wis- 
commission authorize the ad- 


This 


with a vengeance, and it will be interest- 


consin 
vance. is “going to the people” 
ing to note the result. 

Generally speaking, the average tele- 
phone subscriber is not keen on paying a 
higher rate, and would be inclined to 
turn down such a petition. Business men 
who realize the increased cost of all busi- 
ness operations, and who recognize the 
value of efficient telephone service, are 
more likely to join in such a request. 

If the 


campaign of 


Kenosha manager conducts a 
education to show the 
rank and file of subscribers that 
the company must have a raise in rates 


to guarantee good service, the 


plan may succeed. 


events it 1s 
along the right line, 
for a strong petition, signed by the people 


who foot the 


bills, is an encouraging 


inducement to make the bills larger 


Thanks to the growing tendency of 


rate-making commissions to give public 


utilities a square deal, the securities of 


public service 


corporations should be- 


come more desirable in the eyes of in- 


vestors. A Chicago financial writer 
says: 

“Confusion in the mind of the investor 
has been the greatest factor in holding 
back a merited improvement in the popu- 
larity of public utility securities as de- 
sirable investments. The investor has not 
been sufficiently educated as to the merits 
of these securities—he has not been in a 
position to discriminate between desir- 
able and undesirable public utilities, and 
he has, in a vague 


way, associated all 


public utilities with the street railway 


situation, and has failed to realize the 
strong position of electric power, light, 
telephone, and certain of the gas and 
traction properties.” 

If protected by adequate rates, a utility 
corporation has the most stable business 
standing of any industry. In good times 
or bad times, its patronage is sure and 
dependable, for the public must use the 
telephone, the 


street cars, the electric 


light and the gas burner. Continuing, the 
financial observer writes: 
“More and 


vestors are analyzing the public utility 


more discriminating in- 


situation, and as a result there is an in- 
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creased interest regarding this class of 
The field is 


quires careful study. 


securities. one which re- 
It is one, however, 
which will repay the investor through 
liberal return and strong security. Power 
and light enterprises have not approached 
the limit of their growth. The transpor- 
tation business, through readjustments 
that must surely come, will also offer 
many attractive issues. 

Before the war, public utility securities 
issued by the corporations of undoubted 
strength, and based on strong values and 
earning power, were sold on a basis to 
yield around 


5 to 5% per cent. Now, 


with largely increased values and _ in- 


creased demand for the output, the same 
class of securities can be bought on a 
basis to yield from 7 to 8 per cent. In- 
vesters are now turning to such issues, 


and it is only a matter of time when the 


TELEPHONY 


yields will undoubtedly again approach 


lower levels.” 
* * x * 
It is the 
strongest, most influential section of the 


encouraging to note that 
press is awakening to the peril in the 
raids and attacks made on public utili- 
These 
newspapers are warning the people not 
deluded by 


politicians greedy for power who promise 


ties by political demagogues. 


to be office-seekers and 
low rates, knowing that resulting deficits 


will mean deteriorated service and in- 
creased taxation. 
Even the small city journals are sound- 


the fol- 
Kewanee (lIll.) 


ing the warning as shown by 
lowing editorial in the 
Star-Courier : 

“What the of their 


public utilities is good service. The pub- 


people demand 


lic does not want to wait ten minutes 
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when a telephone call is made. It does 
not want to ride in street cars that are 
so decrepit they are dangerous; it does 
not want gas pressure off half the day; 
it does not want its electric lights to be 
uncertain and erratic; it does not want 
its telegraph messages delayed; it does 
not want the trains cut down in number 
so that there is a jam on every car that 
is operated. 

The public does want accurate, courte- 
ous, adequate service along the line of 
all its public utility work. It is willing 
to pay whatever is reasonabie and right 
to get such service. The people do not 
relish increased charges on public utilities 
service and they will not stand for ex- 
tortion or undue profits, but the time 
has passed when political capital can be 
made of every public 


utility corpora- 


tion’s affairs.” 


Building A. E. F. Telephone Lines 


How the Problem of Constructing 400 Miles of Telephone and Telegraph 
Line Was Met by the Signal Corps of the American Expeditionary Forces— 


Extracts from Report 


Just prior to his departure for Europe 
with Maj. Gen. John J. Pershing, Col. 
Edgar Russel, Signal Corps, held several 
conferences with Maj. John J. Carty, 
Signal Officers Reserve Corps, in regard 
to the best form of telephone and tele- 
graph system for long lines in France. 

The problem presented by Col. Russel 
was the construction of a telephone and 
telegraph line 400 miles long, extending 
from the west coast of France and 
across that country to some point not 
given, and to construct this line so that 
it might fit into an ultimate telephone 
and telegraph system extending to dis- 
tances and places in the British Islands 
and on the continent of Europe at that 
time unknown. 

Notwithstanding that very remark- 
able results had been obtained in Amer- 
ica with the new apparatus and methods 
which had recently been developed for 
long distance telephony and telegraphy, 
these methods and this apparatus were 
of such recent origin, and so scientific 
and complicated and delicate in their 
working, that the propriety of specify- 
ing them for use in the theater of war 
presented a grave problem for decision. 

While they had given good results in 
the United States, these results were 
obtained under conditions where they 
were under the care of large numbers 
of well-trained, scientific personnel, . and 
where repair parts, renewals, and shop 
experts, and manufacturing resources of 
all kinds were immediately available. None 


of Chief Signal Officer of the 


of these favorable conditions existed in 
Europe. In fact, so new were the meth- 
ods and apparatus that they were not 
even known to the European nations. 
Furthermore, the strain imposed upon 


signaling systems by the unavoidable 
conditions of war presents obstacles 
never encountered during commercial 
operations. 


After considering the whole question 
in conference with Maj. Carty, Col. Rus- 
sel, notwithstanding all of the complexi- 
ties and difficulties of the situation, de- 
cided to adopt in toto the latest Ameri- 
can scientific methods. This decision 
was of fundamental importance. It was 
an expression of confidence in American 
enterprise and scientific skill. While it 
involved numberless possibilities of fail- 
ure, if carried to a successful conclusion 
it promised brilliant results. 

A brief statement of the main features 
of the decision is instructive. 

Instead of using the heaviest gauge of 
telephone wire, wire of half the weight 
of copper per mile was decided upon. 
This proved to bé a most fortunate de- 
cision, in view of the difficulty of ob- 
taining in France poles strong enough to 
carry the heavy wire. Instead of load- 
ing coils) a new device, the telephone 
repeater, was: chosen. 

In view of the absolute necessity of 
obtaining the maximum traffic over each 
wire, it was decided to build the lines so 
as to employ phantom circuits. This in- 
volved not only the use of special ap- 


United States Army 


paratus at central offices, but also the 
exact electrical balancing of all of the 


‘wires at every point throughout their ex- 


tent. It was decided to adopt the com- 
posite system of simultaneous telephon- 
ing and telegraphing whereby each of 
the two wires which composed a tele- 
phone circuit may be employed as a du- 
plex telegraph circuit without interfer- 
ing with the telephone conversations. 
Another method, known as the sim- 
plex, was also specified, whereby the two 
wires of the telephone circuit might both 
together be employed for any form of 
telegraph which might be required. - In 
addition to this, a form of printing tele- 
graph, just perfected, was included in 
the plans. By this printing telegraph 
eight telegraph messages may be sent 
simultaneously over one of a pair of tele- 
phone wires without interfering with the 
telephone conversation, four of these 
telegraph messages going in one direc- 
tion and four in the other, the telegraph 
message being received on a printed page 
resembling a page of typewritten matter. 
Inasmuch as the greatest difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining skilled Morse 
operators, the use of this printing tele- 
graph, notwithstanding that for its op 
eration the most skilled electrical me- 
chanics are required, was expected to 
be of great importance, because it could 
be operated, after a brief period of 
training, by anyone who could operate a 
typewriter. In its practical working this 


was found to solve 


printing telegraph 
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the great problem of the shortage of 
skilled telegraph operators, which short- 
age was continued until the end of hos- 
tilities. 

With the adoption of all of these 
radically new devices, it evident 
that only by the providing of most expert 
personnel and by complete co-operation 
of the office of the Chief Signal Officer 
of the army (Maj. Gen. Geo. O. Squier) 


was 


at Washington with the Signal Corps 
in France, could success be assured. 
Notwithstanding many serious difficul- 


ties, the necessary personnel and appa- 
ratus were provided, and the results which 
were obtained by those in charge of the 
telephone and telegraph system, Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces, were in the 
highest degree successful and 
all expectations. 

The early development of the telephone 


exceeded 











American Telephone Construction Work in France Near Tours—Comparison of French and American Fixtures 


American Cross Arm Below) with French Methods of 


and telegraph system of the American 
Expeditionary Forces during the sum- 
mer months of 1917 was entirely carried 
out under the direction of personnel of 
the staff of the chief signal officer, which 
in October became the engineering divi- 
sion of that office. In the latter part of 
i917, upon the establishment of the ser- 
vice of supply, the engineering division 
hared with that organization certian por- 
tions of the work of and 
operation of the system, but retained the 
ngineering control of the entire plan. 


construction 


TELEPHONY 


Previous to the organization of the 
telephone and telegraph division of the 
office of the chief signal officer, American 
Expeditionary Forces, on March 19, 1918, 
an extensive telephone and_ telegraph 
communication system had been built 
up and was in operation, and policies for 
the future expansion detinite. 
The French and British administrations 
had given, in spite of their own immense 
difficulties, great assistance to the Amer- 


became 


icans by leasing to them the first tele- 
phone and telegraph circuits which were 
used to establish between the 
larger American headquarters. 


service 


Leased facilities between Paris, Chau- 
mont, London, Tours, and certain im- 
portant seaports of France had ‘been 


placed in service under the operation of 
American personnel. Then the 
Neufchateau - Chaumont 


10-wire 
Langers - Dijon 
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the supplies division of the signal corps, 
had 
sources and probable amounts of supplies 


investigations been made of the 
available in 
had been 


Europe, and arrangements 
material 


from the 


made to obtain such 
as was impossible to 
United States. Large 


equipment had been sent to the United 


import 
requisitions for 


States and the orders were commencing 
to arrive at the base ports. 

The rapid development and expansion 
of American telephone and telegraph ac- 
tivities soon required the establishment 
of the organization contemplated to 
handle this work, and on March 19, 1918, 
the telephone and telegraph division was 
established in the office of the chief sig- 
nal officer, and its duties were defined as 
follows: 

The telephone and telegraph division 
wiil direct the construction, maintenance, 











This extensive 
signal 


line had been completed. 
network formed the nucleus of 
corps long-lines system. 
Conditions in France had been studied 
to determine the most favorable types 
and methods of construction and opera- 
tion and to anticipate the future com- 
munication requirements of the rapidly 
erowing army. It had decided to 
make use of the latest type of telephone 
and telegraph apparatus, such as vacuum- 
tube telephone repeaters and multiplex 
telegraph printers. In connection with 


been 








(French Above and 
Bracing. 


and operation of all telephone and tele- 
zraph lines and stations in the zone of 
the Services of Supply, to wit, from all 
base ports up to and including Neufcha- 
teau. The officer in charge of this divi- 
sion will be the director of telephone 
and telegraph services. 

The telephone and telegraph division 
was organized with Col. Charles S. Wal- 
lace as director of telephone and tele- 
graph services, Maj. P. J. Ramsey as 
executive officer, Capt. R. H. Keller as 
plant engineer, Capt. W. S. Vivian in 


charge of telephone traffic, assisted by 
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First Lieut. J. M. Piner and First Lieut. 
R. L. Burgess, and with First Lieut. G. 
G. Black in charge of telegraph traffic. 

The telephone and telegraph personnel 
organized in the United States began to 
arrive rapidly at this time, and on May 
8 the division was reorganized and ex- 
panded and separate departments created 
to handle construction, engineering, 
maintenance, and traffic work. 

The delayed and uncertain postal ser- 
vice and the inadequacy of the French 
telephone and telegraph service has made 
this system the principal means of com- 
munication for the army and the axis for 
all American activities. 


Modern Construction and Equipment. 


The signal corps erected 1,724 miles of 
permanent pole lines, stringing 20,708 
miles of wire. On French lines 1,984 
miles of wire were strung. In addition 
to these 22,692 miles of wire, the signal 
corps maintained and operated 12,333 
miles of wire leased from the French 
and operated another 15,252 miles of 
wire maintained by the French. 

This system of 37,944 miles of wire 
covered almost the whole of France and 
reached from Le Havre on the north, 
with connections to England, to Bor- 
deaux and Marseille on the south, to 
Brest and St. Nazaire on the west, and 
to Chaumont and Neufchateau and the 
zone of the armies on the east. 

With this system there were 260 tele- 
phone exchanges installed and operated, 
18 of which were the common battery 
type, and 242 magneto type. These ex- 
changes connected with the system 8,152 
telephone subscribers’ stations. 


The system 1n all of its parts represent- 
ed the most modern type of construction 
and equipment and was used to its max- 
imum efficiency. By utilizing two physical 
circuits a third (phantom) telephone cir- 
cuit was obtained. With simplex and 
duplex equipment from one to four tele- 
graph circuits were obtained from each 
set of our wires. 

The use of telephone repeaters made 
possible telephone communication over all 
parts of the system, and the use of mul- 
tiplex telegraph printers reduced the 
amount of experienced telegraph operat- 
ing personnel and increased the volume 
of telegraph business handled. 

Since its first unit was placed in opera- 
tion in the latter part of 1917, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, there were handled over 
the signal corps system a total of 7,601,- 
547 telegrams, 870,148 long distance tele- 
phone calls, and 25,184,500 local telephone 
calls. 


The construction department, estab- 
lished soon after the inauguration of the 
telephone and telegraph divison, was 


charged with the direction and adminis- 
tration ofall outside plant engineering 
and construction. The engineering divi- 
sion issued general specifications author- 
izing certain facilities between exchange 
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points and specifying such intermediate 
points as were likely to develop into im- 
portant centers of American activity and 
through which the lines should pass. 

The construction department, from this 
basis, made preliminary surveys and, with 
special surveying gangs or through bat- 
talions, performed all final location work 
and prepared detailed specifications for 
the construction of the lines. Requisi- 
tions were issued and forwarded to the 
supplies division for all material re- 
quired. 

There are no laws in France whereby 
private property can be condemned or 
requisitioned for public service work and 
an existing law provided that no private 
property could be requisitioned for war 
purposes if public property could be 
utilized for the same purpose. The lack 
of one and the existence of the other 
forced the location of telephone and tele- 
graph lines on the highway. The access- 
ibility of the lines for maintenance, con- 
struction, and the prompt location and 
clearing of troubles also demanded that 
the lines closely parallel the roads. 

While the situation in the services of 
supply demanded facilities of the highest 
grade, pole lines with a large wire capaci- 
ty were not required. The timber avail- 
able for use in the construction of these 
lines was considerably weaker than that 
used in the United States and, to a great 
extent, also limited the capacity of the 
lines. In consideration of these facts and 
with the final disposition of the lines in 
mind standard methods of construction 
were adopted and specifications for 20- 
wire or, 40-wire lines, applicable to con- 
ditions in France, were issued. 

Telegraph battalions constituted the 
construction forces. of the department 
and, due to the limited experience of 
the personnel of these battalions in en- 
gineering work and in order to. obtain 
a uniform type of line, locations and 
final surveys for all of the lines were 
performed by surveying forces under the 
field engineer or with special gangs or- 
ganized from the battalions and under the 
supervision of an officer from headquar- 
ters. 

Location of Long Lines. 


In the location of long lines it was the 
policy of the department to conform with 
the French in construction as far as prac- 
ticable. In cities and towns the wires 
of the French lines are carried almost 
wholly on tops of houses with steel fix- 
tures. This not being possible with the 
American type of construction, the towns 
were detoured. 

Along the highways the French lines 
are located within two or three feet of 
the line of trees, the wires in most cases 
passing through the branches of the trees. 
Due to the importance of keeping the 
lines absolutely free from insulation, leaks 
on account of the use of telephone re- 
peaters, it was impossible for the Amer- 
ican lines to be located wholly on the 
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highway, but the roads were followed as 
closely as conditions would permit. 

Investigations were carried on at the 
time the preliminary surveys were made 
to determine the magnitude of American 
development along the route, and, where 
warranted, S points or junction poles 
were established and location for loops 
and local systems outlined as far as 
possible. 

For smaller projects of construction, 
such as subsequent construction of loops 
and trunks to sub-exchanges and local 
plant at sub-exchanges, the work was 
handled by detachments from the tele- 
graph battalions through the base signal 
officers and with the local construction 
and maintenance forces assigned to the 
base sections. However, this work was 
planned and closely supervised by the con- 
struction department. 


As all lines were located with a transit 
and accurately chained, it was possible 
to maintain a most complete record of all 
plants in the system. Upon completion of 
the lines a detailed map record was pre- 
pared on topographical maps enlarged to 
the scale of 700 feet to an inch. These 
maps showed the location of all poles, 
stubs, and guys, and contained pole dia- 
grams and circuit layout charts which 
form a complete inventory and record of 
the plant involved. 


Construction Work Routine. 

Upon receipt of an approved project 
from the engineering division of the office 
of the chief signal officer, a preliminary 
survey of the line was made and material 
requirements estimated. Preliminary 
plans were made for the construction, and 
the line was divided into sections for 
battalions assignments. Shipping points 
were selected for material distribution at 
points convenient to the locations select- 
ed for the battalions, and requisitions 
were prepared, together with shipping in- 
structions, and were forwarded to the 
supplies division of the office of the chief 
signal officer. 


Small items of material, hardware, etc., 
were grouped and shipped to a point at 
which the supply detachment of some or- 
ganization would be stationed and this 
material later distributed over the route 
in accordance with requirements in the 
various sections. Poles and cross arms 
were shipped to a number of convenient 
distributing points in order to avoid long 
hauls for this heavy material. 


For the more important lines construct- 
ed after the inauguration of the division, 
the work was laid out in detail for the 
construction forces by surveying parties 
from headquarters services of supply. 
Similar parties were organized from the 
battalions for the other routes, and these 
performed similar work under the super- 
vision of an officer from headquarters. 
The preliminary work performed by these 
forces was carried out in the following 
manner : 
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After a reconnoissance, a tentative lo- 
cation of the line was selected. A second 
trip was then made and the line blocked 
out with sight rods and either plotted on 
a map or described. The survey party 
then followed, making an accurate transit 
survey of the route and staking the loca- 
tion of each pole, stub, and anchor, and 
preparing a statement of all work to be 
performed. 


Upon completion of the survey the field, 


notes were forwarded to headquarters 
services of supply and there were tabu- 
lated for the preparation of transposi- 
tion and stenciling data. Through ex- 
posed sections special transposition 
schemes were provided and points or 
junction poles were located at convenient 
points for future branch lines and loops. 

The route being accurately chained was 
divided into kilometers, starting at the 
point of origin of the line and carried 
to the terminating point. Each pole in 
the line was stenciled showing the kilo- 
meter distance from the starting point 
and the number of each pole within the 
kilometer. Transposition letters were 
also stenciled on all transposition poles. 

Transposition and stencil data were 
compiled on forms containing a drawing 
of the particular type of transposition 
sections to be installed, which showed all 
details of the kind and type of phantom 
transpositions to be cut. This method 
of compiling and furnishing these data 
to the field forces placed before the men 
performing the work a clear picture of 
just what was to be done and reduced to 
a minimum the usual errors made in 
transposing circuits and stenciling poles 
during construction. 

After preliminary work had been com- 
pleted, or had progressed enough to per- 
mit, telegraph battalions were assigned to 
the construction of sections of the line of 
an average length of approximately 50 
kilometers. Detailed instructions for the 
construction of the line, showing definite- 
ly the section assigned, characteristics of 
the line to be conStructed, with the size 
of poles and cross arms to be used, the 
number of wires to be strung, special 
features of construction, and statements 
of material orders and points of ship- 


ment, were furnished to the battalions 
assigned. 
Upon the arrival of the battalions 


the battalion and company commanders 
were conducted over and made further 
acquainted with the sections of line they 
were to build by an officer in charge of 
the survey work, were furnished com- 
plete copies of field records, and were 
further advised regarding methods of con- 
struction for any special features of the 
line in the section. 

Upon completion of a sufficient amount 
of pole-line work, gangs consisting of 
one officer and 30 men were organized in 
the battalions for wire stringing. These 
xangs followed closely the pole-line work, 
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and frequently the wire work was com- 
pleted almost simultaneously with the 
pole line. 

The initial construction forces of the 
department consisted of seven telegraph 
battalions who were engaged in the con- 
struction of lines at the time of inaug- 
uration of the division. With plans for 
the development of the system arrange- 
ments were made for increasing these 
forces with additional battalions to be 
sent over as required. 

Small units of construction and main- 
tenance forces were organized and main- 
tained through the base signal officers. 
These forces varied as to the magnitude 


es 
wi 


constructed under the immediate direc- 
tion of the department. The lines com- 
prised 1,477 miles of pole line, carrying 
20,235 miles of wire, and 3,635 miles of 
phantom circuits, and reached from Cergy 
on the north to Bordeaux on the south, 
to St. Nazaire and 
and to Chaumont 
east. 


3rest on the west, 


and Souilly on the 
They were the main arteries of a 
system that completely covered the larger 
part of France and directly 
324 cities and towns with telephone and 
109 with telegraph communication. They 
represented the type of 
American construction. 

At the time of the 


connected 


most modern 


signing of the 
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Telephone Lines in France of the First Division on June 1, 1918—Note the American 
Names of the Various Stations. 


and development of telephone and tele- 
graph activities within the section and 
consisted of such forces as were required 
for construction and maintenance of 
loops and trunks to sub-exchanges and 
local exchange plant. 

A large number of battalions were lost 
to the department from time to time as 
required by the Army. In addition to 
these losses battalions were reduced from 
their initial strength through the loss of 
specialists required for other branches of 
telephone and telegraph work. These 
losses kept the construction forces con- 
tinually below the estimated force re- 
quired and called for unusual efforts in 
order to enable the department to keep 
in step with the development of other 
branches of the system. 


Exclusive of local plant work per- 
formed under the supervision of the 
department, nine long lines were 


work was under 
way and plans for additional plant were 
being made. Arrangements had 
made for additional construction 
talions to be sent to France and six 
months requirements for material, tools, 
and equipment had been estimated and 
ordered from the United States. 

Work planned for the first six months 
of 1919 contemplated the construction of 
275 miles of additional 40-wire line and 
the installation of 20,300 miles of addi- 
tional No. 12. NBSG copper wire. In ad- 
dition to this, plans were being formulat- 
ed for the installation of a toll cable be- 
tween Tours and Bourges and between 
Dijon and Chaumont. 


armistice considerable 


been 
bat- 


Municipal Ownership Defeated in 
North Dakota Town. 

At a special election June 13, at Minot, 

N. D., to determine whether or not the 
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city should own and operate its electric 
light, steam heat and telephone facilities, 
the vote stood 560 in favor of municipal 
ownership and 877 against the proposition. 
Michigan State to Ask Rate In- 
creases in 186 Cities. 

The Michigan State Telephone Co. is pre- 
paring toask the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission for increased telephone rates 
in the 186 municipalities outside Detroit 
where it has exchanges, according to in- 


TELEPHONY 
formation received by members of the 
commission last week from Franz Kuhn, 
president of the company. 

No formal petition has yet been filed, 
but the company has presented memo- 
randa to the commission to show that the 
net income from the exchanges outside 
of Detroit is not sufficient to maintain a 
depreciation fund. No money is avail- 
able for payment of interest on bonds or 
dividends on stock, Mr. Kuhn declares. 

The net resulting 


annual deficiency 
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from operation under present rates 1s 
$1,311,000 according to the figures pre- 
sented by the company. To make this 
up, subscribers would have to pay a gen- 
eral increase of 28 per cent. 

Mr. Kuhn pointed out that the 
praisal of the properties of the company 
now being made by the commission, is 
taking longer than was expected. He said 


ap- 


the company cannot bear the losses being 
suffered under the present temporary 
rates for telephone service. 


Nebraska Method of Depreciation 


Hearing Before Commission as to Proper Method of Handling Depreciation— 
Nebraska Telephone Co. Presents Exhibits and Cites Experiences in Opposition 
to Commission’s Rule for Charging Depreciation—High Spots of Arguments 


The Nebraska telephone companies and 
the railway commission .resumed 
their joint debate over the proper method 
of taking care of depreciation on July 
29, and will later on take the matter up 
again. The two large companies insist 
thai the rule of the commission relating 
to charging up replacements in kind will 
result in serious financial complications. 

The Nebraska Telephone Co. has had 
its engineers and accountants at work on 
its books for weeks. It presented a large 
number of exhibits to the commission, 
covering assumptions and actual experi- 
ence, in support of its claim that the only 
way in which the difference between orig- 
inal cost and replacement cost can be 
cared for is by capital issues. The com- 
pany insists that the commission rule is 
impractical, that it violates the rules of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
that to keep a separate set of books would 
cost more than any possible benefits. 

It asserts that it has no reserves against 
which the difference between the original 
cost and the present cost of the property 
displaced can be charged, because the ex- 
isting rates have not only failed to pro- 
duce any such reserve, but that they have 
failed to even take care of the cost of 
replacements at the original cost. There- 
fore, the order of the commission cannot 
he carried out. It is necessary to first 
provide the reserve. that, ary 

eserve to take care of the original cost 
and not the present cost, belongs to the 
company for this purpose, and as it is 
dedicated to a specific purpose, it cannot 
be used for any other. This is in re- 
the claim of the commission 
that the Bell company has a large surplus 
fund. 

The company asserts that until the rates 
established pay all expenses, depreciation 
on the original cost and a fair return, no 
reserve is possible against which the dif- 
ference between original and present cost 
can be charged. Such a reserve must first 
be created. 


state 


Besides 


sponse to 


Creating a reserve to take care of re- 
placement in kind, the company engineers 
say, means guessing at the credit to be 
made to the reserve and also means great 
fluctuations in rates. The amount credited 
to a reserve to take care of the original 
cost means a fairly uniform sum, whereas 
the amount to be credited to a reserve for 
taking care of the present cost of the 
plant displaced requires: not: only ascer- 
taining the life of the various types of 
plants, but is also a wild guess at the 
cost of the plant when its life expires. 
This guess means even more. 

The average life of the types of plants 
can be ascertained, but to set up a reserve 
to take care of the cost of plant when 
displaced, means the ascertainment of the 
quantity of each type of plant displaced 
every month and a guess as to the cost of 
replacement during every year in the 
future. A reserve for replacements in 
kind means ascertaining the credit to be 
made to reserve, an infinite calculation 
largely guesswork, and the figures. in the 
end, are but a guess. 

This plan is also attacked on the ground 
that it violates the rights of the public 
during rising prices in that it produces 
excessive rates, and in falling prices a 
wrong to the company because it pro- 
duces rates unreasonably low. The com- 
mission, it claims, is wrong in trying to 
fix a combination percentage. 

Depreciation is a stable, almost unvary- 
ing percentage of the plant cost, while 
current repairs varies, and is a matter of 
management pure and simple, not of reg- 
ulation. The commission is limited to 
requiring that good service be furnished, 
and cannot say how much or how little 
shall be spent on current repairs. Neither 
can the amount for current repairs in any 
manner be increased or decreased by 
a credit to depreciation reserve. Replace- 
ment in kind means a misleading balance 
sheet and hinders the obtaining of credit. 

The exhibits introduced were for the 
purpose of trving to prove that if a plant 





does not grow for a period of years, the 
depreciation reserve on the basis of cost 
approaches 50 per cent of the cost, while 
in a growing plant the depreciation re- 
serve consumed is no measure of the sum 
necessary credited to depreciation 
reserve. Nor can the consumption of the 
depreciation reserve be used to find out 
the proper credit to be made to the re- 
serve unless the growth is uniform and 
the percentage is taken into consideration. 

It was sought to show also that, if the 
company had set aside a proper reserve 
in the past, the average requirements 
would have been 10.7 per cent and it 
would have in its reserves today 25.018 
per cent of the cost of the plant. 
of the tables submitted on a growing plant 
for a term of 1&8 years was: 


to be 


One 


(B) 
(A) Percentage of 
Year of Life Plant Displaced (AX B) 
l 1 1 
2 2 i 
3 a 9 
{ 4 16 
— 5 25) 
6 6 360 
7 Pad AO 
8 10 gO 
9 11 99 
10 11 110 
11 10 110 
12 8 96 
15 6 78 
14 5 70 
15 4 60 
16 3 {8 
17 2 34 
18 1 18 
100 950) 


aus ( 


Average life, 950 divided by 100 = 
years. 

In other words, the company 
have had an allowance of 10.7 per ce 


fcr maintenance and depreciation, wher: 
it had but 7.5. 


shou 









Unification Complete in St. Paul 


Manual and Automatic Systems Now Operating as One System, the Work 


of Two Years—lIntricate Problems Involved in Connecting the ‘l'‘wo Types 


of Equipment —The 


In both St. Paul and Minneapolis—the 
Twin Cities of Minnesota 
but one telephone system where, but a 
week ago each city had two systems. 

At 1 a. m., Sunday, August 1, the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co. cut 
over the manual and the automatic sys- 
tem in St. Paul, and at the same time, 
the Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co. did the same thing in Minneapolis. 
Calls between the two types of equip- 
ment are now possible, and the numbers 
in the new unified directories are in ef- 
fect. 

The St. Paul cut-over marks the end 
of two years’ work by the Tri-State com- 
pany, the expenditure of about $600,000, 
and the accomplishment of a large and 
unique unification project. 


there is now 


Manual and Automatic Used. 


The consolidation continues in 
both automatic and manual telephone in- 
struments, but they have been so con- 
nected by means of trunks between the 
various 


use 


exchanges, as to permit calls 
from one type of equipment to the other. 
The method of making 
changed in any Subscribers 
have automatic telephones will continue 
to dial desired numbers, either automatic 
or manual, preceding the figures with the 
first two letters of the exchange prefix, 
Manual subscribers 
numbers to 
tomary. 
Gradually, it is announced, 
telephones will be replaced by auto- 
matic. Two steps in this direction went 
into effect simultaneously with the main 
cut-over. 


calls is not 


way. who 


give desired 


has 


will 


operators as been cus- 


manual 


A section of the city bounded 
by Western avenue on the west, Ark- 
wright on the east, Larpenteur on the 
north and Sixth street on the south, was 
made all automatic. In this section ap- 
proximately 2,200 manual telephones, for- 
merly connected with the Jackson and 
Cedar exchanges, were abolished entire- 
ly in favor of the automatic. These 
2,200 telephones now carry the automatic 
prefix Garfield. 

In South St. Paul about 600 remaining 


manual telephones formerly connected 
with the Concord exchange, were re- 
placed with automatic, making a total 


there of about 1,700 automatic stations. 
The exchange prefix “Concord” was dis- 


continued. The Jackson exchange pre- 
x, likewise, has been abolished. 
Three Distinct Cut-overs 

In order to handle the work of uni- 


ication with the least possible confusion 
ind in the most efficient manner. it was 





decided to have three distinct and com- 
plete cut-overs. 

A description of these cut-overs and the 
work involved was written by O. A. 
Knell, St. Paul district plant chief, pub- 
lished in the July issue of The Emblem, 
the Tri-State employes’ magazine. An ab- 
stract of the article follows: 

The first cut-over was the conversion of 
the automatic equipment from five to six 
digits, or as the numbers are indicated in 
the directory, a prefix of two letters and 
four figures. This change necessitated a 
great many additional parts to apparatus 
being installed in the automatic central 
offices, such as selectors and repeaters. 
These switches were wired up in such a 
manner that they would handle the ser 
vice as originally given until the night of 
the cut-over. 

At that time, these switches had to be 
removed from the racks on which they 
were mounted, their 
and a certain amount of work done on 
each individual switch. All of the trunk 
lines connecting the different offices were 
changed, including cable conductors be- 
tween adjacent offices, and reconnected 
to other trunks through to different dis- 
tant offices. This was 
count of the 
trunking scheme. 


positions changed 


necessary on ac- 


complete change in the 


First Stage of Cut-over. 

The first cut was made as per schedule 
on June 26. The Automatic Electric 
Co., had charge of the work on the St. 
Paul central office equipment, the local 
force of the Tri-State 
used for regular maintenance, the same 
as during normal conditions. Work was 
started at 12 o'clock on Saturday night 
and cleaned up by Monday morning in 
time for the ordinary traffic, with the ex- 
ception of which would 
naturally creep in at a cut-over of this 
kind. 

During 


company being 


trouble 


some 


1 vont My 
5,000 


that time there were 
switches rewired changed, 
jumpers changed and soldered on the 
racks and 650 trunks rerouted. The en- 
tire force of men, both automatic and 
manual in the maintenance organization, 
worked straight through all night Satur- 
day and many of them until late Sunday 


night. 


and 


There was a separate organization made 
up to handle the trunk and jumper cuts 
and to test these trunks after they were 
in service. In many cases cable pairs, 
already in use, were changed by being 
assigned to new groups, consequently, 
the testing of these was a matter which 
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Three Stages of the Cut-over—The P. B. X. Problem 


had to be accomplished after the cut, 
rather than before. 
Many Changes Involved 


The automatic information boards were 
changed from the Eighth and Cedar of 


fice to the Fifth and Cedar office. All 
pay station lines, which originally came 
into the Eighth and Cedar office were 


changed to Fifth and Cedar. The chang 
ing of special service, such as informa- 
tion, complaint, fire and police, took a 
great deal of the the 
central office crews, as it made necessary 
a complete rearrangement of the switches 
involved. 


work on part of 


Previous to the cut, all calls for inter- 
city—that is, those going from St. Paul 
to Minneapolis and Minneapolis to St 
Paul—went through a checking desk at 
the Merriam Park office where operators 
intercepted the calls and made out tickets 
At the time of 
this switchboard was eliminated and all 
automatic calls for the other city 
routed to a 


for toll charge. the cut, 
were 


manual office, where the 
regular operator dials the subscriber in 
the distant city direct and makes out a 
ticket. 

In order to arrange 


cutting over 


the lines from the Jackson office to the 


for 


automatic, of which there were about 
2,200, it was necessary to change a num- 
numbers, 
the 


moved to 


ber of local subscribers’ call 


relieving certain boards in 
automatic, 
other locations. A 


tory 


thereby 
which could be 
new automatic direc 
made effective on 
the morning of June 27. 
of this 


some 


was issued and 
This took care 
but 


sub- 


automatic number change, 


resulted, due to 
scribers calling the old numbers without 
referring to the directory. This 
increased traffic and complaints because 


confusion 
new 


subscribers reached no place when they 
dialed the old number. 
Second Stage of Unification. 

The cut 
in service a new toll 
four additional the regular 
toll board, rearrangement of the toll cir- 
the toll board with 
trunks, etc., and the change of terminat- 
ing toll lines, which 
between the Bell organization the 
Tri-State organization at the time the 
territory was divided, so that the lines 


second consisted in placing 


recording board, 
sections to 


cuits on service 


were transferred 
and 


owned by the individual companies were 
terminated in their toll board. 
type of toll recording was 
veloped and manufactured locally. 

The second cut took place July 25. 
Previous to that time all calls which 
originally went from the manual systems 


The new 


board de- 
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in St. Paul for long distance landed in 
the Minneapolis toll office and automatic 
calls from Minneapolis would go to the 
Merriam Park toll office. This cut 
changed this so that all calls originating 
in St. Paul went to Merriam Park and 
all calls originating in Minneapolis went 
to Minneapolis toll. 

A new type toll recording board was 
made up in the shape of a flat top table, 
cordless, using keys for connections only. 
The board is doubled—that is, operators 
sit on both sides of the table—and the 
lines are multipled through the _ posi- 
tions, thus giving each girl access to any 
incoming calls. At the end of the board 
is a messenger position, so arranged with 
lamps that the toll line operators can 
signal the ticket clerk, calling her to the 
individual position on the toll board for 
information. 

The scheme of handling toll calls— 
that is, where in and out calls are both 
handled by the same _ operator—was 
changed, so that all incoming business 
would be handled by a certain group of 
girls and outgoing business by other 
groups. This cut was chiefly one of re- 
arranging trunk groups, and only a very 
little work was necessary in_ the 
equipment, either manual or automatic. 

The third and last cut was that of the 
actual unification, whereby any person 
in the Twin Cities having a telephone 
would have access to any other telephone 
in the Twin Cities. This is the point 
for which the company has worked for 
the last two years. The other changes 
on June 26, and July 25, were prelimi- 
nary to this giving of cross-over ser- 
vice. : 

Dialing circuits, whereby the manual 
subscriber obtains an automatic number, 
were previously completed and_ tested. 
The circuits which are used for obtain- 
ing this last feature, whereby the incom- 
ing call on the automatic system termi- 
nates on a line lamp the same as here- 
tofore, and the subscriber requests an 
automatic number, and the “A” operator 
dials this number, establishing a connec- 
tion, were designed by the Tri-State en- 
gineering department. Some of _ the 
equipment had to be manufactured in 
the Tri-State shops as it was impossible 
to obtain it from the factory. This 
necessitated additional help in all depart- 
ments, the installation being handled en- 
tirely by the Tri-State company. 

Call Indicators 


The call indicators, whereby automatic 
subscribers reach manual numbers, were 
manufactured by the Automatic Electric 
Co. This device is so arranged that when 
a number is dialed, which has a prefix 
corresponding to a manual office, the 
number will be displayed on the key shelf 
of the switchboard by having a lamp 
glow behind a ground glass plate with 
figures placed between the lamp and the 
glass in such a manner that these figures 
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stand out and are plainly read by the op- 
erator. A lamp corresponding to an in- 
dividual cord also glows. 

The operator will take this cord and 
plug and insert it in the jack correspond- 
ing to the number displayed on the indi- 
cator. This established the connection, 
disconnects the number displayed, starts 
the automatic ringing and allows the next 
number to show on the board. The 
equipment is so arranged that six num- 
bers can be stored at one time. The od- 
erator is at no time in on the connection. 
She has no means of conversing with the 
subscriber in any way, nor can she at any 
time overhear any of the conversation. 

350 P. B. X. Changes 

There was a complete organization 

formed to handle the changing of the 


P. B. X. systems. Three hundred and 
fifty switchboards were changed since 
July 1, to work on the consolidated 
plan. This work meant putting addition- 


al equipment in the P. B. X’s and so ar- 
ranging it that they could be changed in 
a few moments to operate on the other 
system. The P. A. X. systems also had 
to have additional trunks installed to 
work in connection with the manual sys- 
tem and so wired that they could be cut 
to automatic in about 24 hours. 

In normal times, the changing of ap- 
paratus and equipment would have been 
a big job, but under present conditions, 
when material had to be bought and then 
fought for from the manufacturers and 
after being obtained from them, is de- 
layed in transit from two weeks to two 
months, the job assumed gigantic pro- 
portions and there were times when it 
seemed that the completion would never 
be accomplished. 

The Trunking Plan 

The trunking plan as completed is a 
combination of direct and zone scheme— 
that is, trunks from automatic offices go 
direct to the nearest manual office, except 
in the inter-city trunks, which terminate 
in three manual offices only; LaSalle 
trunks to Riverview, Van Buren trunks 
to Tower; Garfield, Forest and Nestor 
trunk to Elkhurst. In these three man- 
ual offices are located the checking opera- 
tors, who make out all inter-ctiy tickets 

A new 16-position information table 
was designed by the engineering depart- 
ment and had to be manufactured, even 
to the woodwork. This uses revolving 
visual reels .with index cards for sub- 
scribers’ information. One of these reels 
is for each position, but they are so ar- 
ranged that each operator has access to 
any of the three reels. 

Further technical details of the methods 
involved in the unification may be found 
in the paper presented before the West- 
ern Society of Engineers in May by Fred 
L. Baer. In it the general principles in- 
volved in the conversion of manual to 
automatic were set forth fully. It was 
‘published ‘in TerepHony July 3 and 10. 
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Japan Plans Extensions to Its 
Telephone System. 

The Japanese Communications Depart- 
ment plans extensions to the telephone 
system of that country, during the next 
eight years, to cost 337,000,000 yen ($168,- 
500,000), according to the Taisho Nichi. 

The present number of subscribers in 
Tokio is to be increased to 152,000; in 
Osaka to 91,000; in Kyoto to 30,000; in 
Yokohama to 21,000; in Kobe to 31,000; 
in Nagova to 28,000; and in other places 
to 327,000. These figures show the pro- 
portion of 49 subscribers per 1,000 popu- 
lation for Tokio; 44 for Osaka; 43 for 
Kobe; while others come to a rate of 
40 or so. 

By 1926 Kobe will have six telephone 
exchanges, including the present three. 
The city of Kobe now has some 9,100 sub- 
scribers, and this number is to be in- 
creased to 31,000. The present 40 tele- 
phone circuits between Osaka and Kobe 
are to be increased to 100. 





Bills to Abolish Indiana Commis- 
sion Fail of Passage. 

Two bills to abolish the Indiana Public 
Service Commission were introduced at 
the special session of the state legisla- 
ture, which concluded its work July 30, 
but neither of the measures got very far. 
One was killed in the house and the other 
died in committee. 

From the time the state public service 
commission was created, it has been cus- 
tomary for some one to introduce in the 
legislature a bill to abolish it, and as a 
result something of this kind has come 
tc be expected at every session. In view 
of this there was no surprise when a 
bill was introduced by Senator Hogston 
in the senate and by Representative Row- 
bottom in the house, for the abolishment 
of the body. 


Second Increase Given Nebraska 
Company. 

The Ansley Telephone Co., which was 
granted an increase in rates in December, 
1918, has again been favored by the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission. It is 
now empowered to charge these rates: 
Business, $2.25; individual residence, 
$1.60; two-party residences, $1.35; farm. 
$1.49; switching, 75 cents; combination 
rates, $3.60 and $3.85. It asked for $2.25, 
$1.75, $1.50, $1.50, 75 cents and $4.00, re- 
spectively. 

The commission finds this will produce 
more revenue than is needed to take care 
of the dividends and all costs. The 19]8& 
raises were 59 cents on business and 
party residences, and 25 cents on individ- 
ual residences and farms. The commis- 
sion declined to make any finding on the 
application for permission to increase 
tall rates, the evidence on this point being 
too obscure. The company has property 
valued at $21,900. 









Your Standing in Your Community 


Some Very Pointed and Searching Questions Put to Kansas Independent Tele- 


phone Managers Regarding Their Standing in Their Respective Communi- 


ties — How 


I have given a great deal 
of thought lately to the 
question of how the average 
stands 
in his community and have 
about come to the conclu- 
sion that the average man- 
ager has, unfortunately, 
given this question of his 
local standing, very little 
thought and attention. 


telephone manager 


Every community, be it 
large or small, has some few 
men who are considered as 
leaders and who, toa greater 
or less extent, mould and 
shape the social and business 
policies of the community. 
There are also, in every 
comunity, a large number 
of good substantial citizens, generally 
property owners, who are, or think they 
are, too busy with their own affairs, to 
take any real active interest in community 
matters. Then there is another class, 
which is always in the majority. These 
may, or may not, have a property inter- 
est, but they are so occupied with the 
struggle for existence, or at best, with 
the attainment of comfortable living con- 
ditions, that they seemingly have no great- 
er interest or ambition than their own im- 
mediate needs. 

This is rather a crude and by no means 
accurate division of the population of the 
average community but it will suffice for 
the thoughts that I wish to bring to your 
attention. 


‘ 


Nowadays, practically every city or 
village has a telephone plant of some 
kind, either an incorporated company 


with stock ownership, a privately-owned 
company, or a mutual company. And [I 
wonder if it has ever occurred to you 
telephone managers that the utility which 
you represent is, from a public stand- 
point, by far the most important utility 
in your community. 


If you will compare the telephone 
business with any of the other essential 
businesses of the community, you will 
find that it generally ranks at the top i1 
importance and in usefulness. If you 
likewise compare the investment in tele 
phone plant in the average community 
with the investment in other essential 
business, you will again find the telephone 
business at the top or very near in the 
amount of actual money invested. 


Now with a business that is generally 





By L. M. Kraege 





What is your standing in your community 
as manager of a utility which, perhaps, 
ranks second to none in importance and 
usefulness in your local territory? Have 
you given it any thought? 
Kraege, the live and progressive secretary 
of the Kansas Independent Telephone As- ( 
sociation, has. ¢ 
ly sent out to Kansas telephone companies. 


Well, L. M. 


Read the bulletin he recent- 


A careful reading of Mr. Kraege’s bulletin 
with its many searching questions should 
not only lead Kansas telephone managers 
but managers of companies in other states 
to do some “tall” thinking. And it should 
be followed by action, for there is real truth 
brought out by a careful consideration of 
the questions. 





first and hardly ever less than second in 
importance and usefulness in a com- 
munity—and with a comparable mone- 
tary investment—should not the manager 
or owner of such a business, occupy,, in 
the eves of the community, a similar po- 
sition ? 

Surely he should be found at no other 
place but at the top or near the top, rub- 
bing shoulders and counseling with the 
local bankers, professional men, and the 
other representatives of big business in 
his community. If he is not in this po- 
sition, he certainly should be working very 
hard to attain it. 


Do You Answer Them ?—And What Ave Your Conclusions ? 


appearance and condition of my office 
have on my subscribers and the commun 
ity in general? 

What do I personally think of it and 
what is its effect upon me? 

Some real food for thoughts in these 
questions, don’t you think? Now, let us 
ponder just a minute about the revenuc 
question : 

Have you a large number of uncollected 
back accounts? Why? 

What have you done, or what are you 
doing, to keep your collections up to 
date? 

Do you have on file a set of rules and 
regulations covering collections? If you 
have, are you living up to them? 

You will, | am sure, agree with me that 
these last questions are mighty important 
ones to you. 
little 
these questions: 


Now let us consider your 


case a farther by asking yourself 


about the banker in 
who, like yourself is 
state regulation? 
the community ? 

How 


him ? 


How your town 


operating under 


How does he stand in 


does the community look upon 


Is he easy-going, and does he let his 
loans get behind, or does he require bor- 


rowers to meet their obligations when 
due? 
What effect does the banker’s _ strict 


business methods have on his pat 





How many of you 
telephone men have 
ever taken time or 
really tried to thor- 
oughly analyze your 
situation? For in- 
stance, have you 
ever questioned 
yourself something 
like this—? 

In what kind: of 
an office do I con- 
duct my business? 

Is it in a promi- 
nent and convenient 
place on the street, 
or is it off on some 
side street, in some 
out-of-the-way place 

What is its physi- 
cal appearance? Is 
it tidy, attractive, 








rons and the com- 
munity ? 

How do you, in 
your business 
methods, compare 
with the banker in 
his methods? 

How do your 
operators and 
other employes 
compare in educa- 
tion, courtesy, per- 
sonal appearance 
and general effici- 


ency with the em- 


ployes of other 
business _ instituti- 
tions in your 
town? 


Are you squeez- 
ing the telephone 
business as 








and inviting? 
What effect does 
the location, general 


L. M. Kraege, 
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Association, Is Constantly “Up on His 
Toes’”’ in the Interests of inde- 
pendents of That State. 


you 
would a lemon— 
Secretary of the Kansas ‘Tying to get all 


the juice from it 
regardless —or is 
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it your endeavor and are you trying to 
make it a permanent and popular enter- 
prise in your community, one that the 
pcop!e will take pride in and help you to 
boost? 

Does it pay to practice too rigid econ- 
omy? 

Are ,you constantly on the watch and 
striving to improve your and 
equipment ? 

Are you telling your patrons and the 
public what your real aims and ambi- 


service 


tions are? 

And now just consider a few more 
thoughts as to your relation with the 
general affairs in your community: 

Do you get into the band wagon with 
the big men of your town and help with 
the big noise and boost for your town 
and its people? 

\re you a leader with the rest of the 


leaders? If not, why not? 
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What should the investment in your 
Lusiness require you to do in regard to 
your activity in community affairs? 

Are you hypnotized with the thing 
called “fear”’—an imaginary something, a 


creation of your own mind, and existing: 


there only? 

By this time some of you are saying, 
“Well, well! This fellow is asking more 
than a_ two-year-old.” Cer- 
tainly we are! We do not deny it, but 
just vou think it over for awhile, and 
in so doing be absolutely fair and square 
with yourself and your business. I 
really believe that you will realize the 
absolute truth of this—That you make 
your own conditions, surroundings and 
environments; you alone have to make 
these, no one else can or will do it for 


questions 


you. 
Some will say, “Oh, well, it sounds ail 
right; it is easy to-talk about, but it 
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can't be done.” Yes, it can! The follow- 


ing is a quotation that expresses our bde- 
lief exactly: 


It Can BE Done. 


“There are thousands to tell you it cannot 
be done, 
The thing that you want to do. 
Each one in his turn will mock at your 
plans, 
And try to discourage you. 
But take off your coat and roll up your 
sleeves, 
And stick to your job ’til you’ve won; 
And show them you’re made of the 
stuff that can do 
The thing that couldn’t be done.” 


Thomas Edison, the great electrical! 
wizard, when asked recently, what he 
thought was the business man’s duty ai 
this time, replied: “In my opinion, his 
duty can be summed up in two words, 
Go Ahead.” 


Let this be our motto—“Go Ahead!” 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observation and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


There’s the call of the wild and the 
waters; 

There’s the lure of the rod and reel; 

There’s the love of the swirl of the wind’s 
incurl, 


Back of an auto’s steering wheel. 


There's the call of the trail in autumn, 
As the first frosts crispen the grass; 

When packing a gun is a real man’s fun, 
As the ducks fly over the pass. 


There’s the call of the links to the golfer; 
And of the net to the tennis champ, 
Like the call of the road without labor or 
load 
To the soul of the natural tramp. 


There’s the craving of love of woman 
And the feel of baby hands; 

A place to abide by a fireside 
That is stronger than iron bands. 


There’s the call of the soldier to action; 
The urge of the fighter to arms, 
While others may feel a stronger appeal 

From Nature in all of her charms. 


There’s a call for each in its season, 
With all some passion holds sway ; 
But most frequent of all we hear is. the 
call 
Of “Central” many times each .day. 


When a need is planted or made: mani- 
fest in the human life, in the minds: of 
another is planted a desire to: fill. such 
a need, and neither may be mindful’ of 
the thoughts or needs of the other, as 
such. When the tired body or mind: of 
man is in need of a change or: diversion 
to escape a too deadly monotony which 
threatens health or reason, then it is that 
visions of lonely trails lure and leaping 
game, or fish, fascinate the mtd: and 


By Well Clay 


draw man on to partake of the balm 
which is provided in abundance in Na- 
ture for curing the ills which he 
has inherited along with civilization. 

The phantoms of old which lured the 
soldier of fortune in quest of the mythical 
Golden Fleece or Holy Grail were the 
same kind of medicine in a different 
form which men feel today, when they 
succumb to the lure of faraway wilds to 
hunt for trophies or discover the hither- 
to unknown. 

Speaking of unknown quantities, and 
changing the subject, the unknown and 
elusive which can crop up in the sport 
of hunting “grounds” on rural lines in 
hot weather is sometimes amazing. In 
a case of “short” trouble, all one has to 
do generally is to test out the resistance 
and campute the distance; then drive out 
and knock off the offending cross and re- 
store service to the lines. 


A slight ground is different—especially 
one that goes;and comes. Just when you 
have traced symptoms of trouble down 
one loup, you suddenly find that the line 
is clear or that the trouble is somewhere 
else. One of the most prolific sources 
for this kind of trouble is the average 
make: of -lightnifg arrester; with which 
most .“patron’s loups are protected, on 
rural;lime: service, A slight trace of smut 
on a‘carbon-arrester, or a fused point the 
size’ Of -a-pin -point on a copper block, 
will make a lot of trouble sometimes and, 
especially with the latter type, come and 
go. with changes of temperature. 

I:had a case the other day which was 


new to me. In building the line, a guy 
had been set too close to the pole to allow 
the wires to go inside and under it in 
running a loup to a farmhouse and too 
high for the wires to take the outside 
turn and go over it. To save moving the 
guy when service was asked in this in- 
stance, the linemen and installer had run 
the open wires in contact with the guy 
and then inserted a block of wood about 
an inch square and a foot long between 
the guy and the one wire that interfered 
and then wired it firmly (?) to the guy 
with iron wire at the top and bottom of 
the stick. 


The stick worked its way down gradual- 
ly under stress of wind weather and time, 
until one of the wires which bound the 
wood to the guy rested the tiniest bit, 
when the days were hot, on the line wire, 
completing the circuit to ground. When 
the setting sun left the air to cool the 
metal, the contraction cleared the line and 
left one nothing on which to work, only 
to appear again the next day in varying 
degree. When close to it, a ring would 
go right by, or at least enough of it to 
get central, and this made it harder to 
find. 


But generally, grounds are caused on 
rural lines after static disturbances on 
the blocks of lightning arresters. There 
are many on the market, of course, most- 
ly having porcelain bases or porcelain 
in their makeup somewhere. Thece 
bases make a poor foundation to which 
to attach the steel screws which aré 
necessary to hold the covering devices be- 
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cause after the first wetting, or, even- 
tually anyhow, the rusting screws make 
it next to impossible to unscrew the 
burs which hold them on without taking 
the whole arrester off the wall to get at 
the back of the contrivance to hold the 
screw at both ends. 

Some manufacturers have tried to over- 
come this by running a dab of sealing 
wax around the head of the screw but, as 
steel is harder than wax the first turn of 
a burr rusted to a screw breaks this 
frail makeshift and you are worse off 
than if there had been no wax because 
one has then to take the arrester down 
and clean out the wax from the screw 
slot before going further. 

Then too, if one is fortunate enough 
to unscrew the burr without taking the 
apparatus down, it is hard to put back 
again because there is always room be- 
hind the screw head and the screw re- 
cedes to a point where it requires patience 
and time to get sufficient of its length 
through the hole in the cap to hold and 
bind. 

Brass springs in another arrester, 
which has a brass cap to screw on, are 
2 weak point in my estimation as the 
frail springs seem to break so easily after 
a time at the least bend, which ruins the 
arrester. Then too, the lightning has a 
habit of splitting the thin cap all to 
pieces, which leaves the arrester open to 
the elements thus defeating its use as in- 
tended. 

There are many others but all that we 
have tried seem to have something lack- 
ing for perfection. A good arrester is 
just as important in an installation as a 
good telephone and any manager should 
be willing to pay a good price for a good 
one rather than to try to cut the costs of 
installation and encourage manufacturers 
in a wrong direction by buying a cheap 
production which will cost more in the 
end in the matter of upkeep and frequent 
inspection. 

APHORISM: +A strong 
complete with a cheap lock. 


safe is not 


Committee Advocates Message 
Rates for London. 


Details of the proposed change in Great 
Britain’s telephone service are now be- 
ginning to emerge from the hodge-podge 
of suggestions, plans and preliminaries 
now before the telephone committee. For 
one thing, it is suggested that a new coin 
piece, suitable in value and of the size of 
a nickel, be provided for use: in call 
offices. This, the committee thinks, would 
render the cost of operating a call-office 
circuit no higher than the operation of 
an ordinary subscriber's line. Time would 
be saved by the operator and the ex- 
pense of clearing the boxes would be re- 
duced. 

In its report on the proposed change in 
system, the committee says: An investi- 
gation of the cost of providing the service 
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in 1924 on the hypothesis that the present 
level of prices is maintained gives an in- 
stallation cost of $87.50 in London and 
slightly under $41.25 in the provinces, and 
message costs of a little over three cents 
in London and just under three cents in 
the provinces. The committee recom- 
mends that the message fee of three cents 
a call should be uniform throughout the 
country and that the annual installation 
rental should be $42.50 in London, $40 in 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool 
Manchester, and $37.50 elsewhere. 

The London rates would apply to sub- 
scribers connected with exchanges within 
10 miies of Oxford Circus. The lower 
charges in the provinces and big cities 
are justified, it is thought, by the fact 
that the radius covered by the local fee 
in London is greater, and, as regards the 
provinces, the message costs are some- 
what lower than the actual fee proposed, 
while in London they are slightly higher. 

Since 1913-14, the expenditure, on the 
basis of the commercial accounts, has 
risen from slightly under $30,000,000 to 
$68,500,000. Of this increase, salaries and 
wages accounted for $28,500,000, of which 
$21,950,000, or 74 per cent, was due to 
war bonus. In the same time, revenue 
has risen from $31,000,000 to $48,500,000, 
which gives an 
320, 900,000, 


and 


approximate deficit of 

The committee favors the message rate 
over all other The message 
rate simply means a fixed annual charge 
for installation and a uniform charge for 
each effective local call made. The cost 
of supplying the telephone to residence 
and business houses is the same in both 
cases and the same rates will therefore 
apply. 

It is proposed that the local fee per call 
shall cover communication with any ex- 
change within five miles of the originating 
exchange. For calls in excess of this 
distance, the toll long distance 
charges, it is suggested, should be merged 
in a uniform mileage scale. To meet the 
special position of London, the area with- 
in a five-mile radius of Oxford Circus 
should be treated as a single point for 
the purpose of calculating the fees for 
calls between two London exchanges, and 
between London exchanges and exchanges 
not more than 30 miles distant from the 
center of London. 

To reduce the number of “engaged” 
due to overloaded the com- 
mittee suggests that the postmaster-gen- 
eral take power to refuse service to any 
subscriber on whose line the number of 
“engaged” calls exceed a fourth of the 
number of effective incoming calls, if he 
refuses to rent an additional circuit. The 
committee is unanimous in thinking that 
the present minimum charge imposed for 
calls, whether made or not, should be 
discontinued. The continuance of the 
present call-office fee of six cents is rec- 
ommended for both London and _ the 
provinces. 


systems. 


and 


calls lines, 
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Critics of the new scheme estimate that 
on the suggested basis the telephone a 
counts would show a surplus of $4,000, 
00 in 1921-22, $3,000,000 in 1922-23, $1!.- 
OM0.000 in 1923-24, and deficit of $1,004,- 
QUO in 1924-25, 

Detailed records taken over a large part 
of the system show that a number of sub- 
scribers with only one line were making 
calls at the 10,000 a 
whereas the minimum capacity of 


rate of over year, 
a line, 
if its efficiency is to be unimpaired, is not 
more than 5,000 
number of 


outward and a similar 
inward calls per year. On 
the other hand, one-third of the London 
subscribers (and provinces) 


than 500 calls per year. 


made less 


Increase Granted and Manager 
Allowed Stock for Past Services. 
The Hershey Telephone Co. has been 

granted authority by the Nebraska State 

Railway Commission to charge the fol- 

lowing schedule of rates: 

tallic, $2.25; 
residence, $1.50: 


Business me- 


business, grounded, $2.10; 


$1.50; switching, 
\) cents; extension, business, $1: 
sion, residence, 50 cents. 


25 cents more for residence and 50 cents 


tarm, 
exten- 


These rates are 


more for business than the old rates. 
The 
with 


1909 


$2,299 


company was organized in 
$1,000 preferred stock 
common. No dividends have 
paid on the common, while 7 


and 
ever been 
per cent 
has been regularly paid on the preferred. 
W. H. Jenkins 
The 


years as 


is the principal owner. 
finds that in the ten 
manager and lineman, he has 
drawn but $3,035. It therefore allows 
him $2.965 in common stock, to be issued, 
to compensate him for past sacrifices. He 
will also be allowed to draw $1,200 a yeas 
hereafter. 


commission 


The commission denied an increase or 


farm rates. The new revenues will add 
$727.00 a year from the 226 subscribers, 
and will permit payment of dividends. 


Will Let Commission Decide 


Telephone Rates. 
Jurisdiction over rates to be 
in Saginaw, Mich., by the Valley Home 
Telephone Co. and the quality of service 
to be furnished to its 


charged 


has 
been passed over to the Michigan Public 
Utilities Commission by the city council 


subscribers 


committee 
with the company in 
submitting the case to the state commis- 
sion. 

The committee report, approved by 
Mayor Mercer and Councilmen Holcomb, 
Johnson and Hammel, cites that 
the Michigan State Telephone Co., com- 
petitor of the Valley Co., had appealed 
to the state increased 
retes, and that it was the desire of the 
council to be fair with the Valley com- 
pany and allow it as much chance to se- 
cure increased rates as its competitor. 


by its action, in session, im 


agreeing to unite 


commission for 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


It has been well stated that 99 per 
cent of the people are fair—if they 
know the facts. And this also includes 
the newspapers. That is why TELEPHONY 
for years has advocated that telephone 
managers adopt a policy of friendliness 
and frankness toward newspaper men, 
so they will know the situation and prob- 
lems of the public utility. 

The Kansas City Telephone Co. was 
recently granted an increase in rates in 
Missouri and has a petition pending be- 
fore the Kansas Court of Industrial Re- 
lations. Naturally there has been a great 
deal of newspaper comment and also 
criticisms relative to the increased rates 
and the service. 





One of the newspapers had the facts— 
and it was fair—so it published such a 
timely and well-written editorial that it 
is reproduced here. The Kansas City 
(Kans.) News in the editorial entitled 
“Is Criticism a Habit?” said: 

“We hear a great deal of criticism 
against all public service corporations, 
and in a good many cases it may be due 
to real faults and shortcomings of 
either the executives or employes of the 
company. However, there is a lot of it 
which is due to our own inclination to 
find fault with some one or something 
when things don’t go to suit us. 

It is so natural to want to lay the 
blame on some one else, and it is so 
easy to lay it on some one with whom 
we do not come in personal contact. For 
example, we hear a great deal of criti- 
cism of the telephone service at any city 
in the United States you may go. Asa 
matter of fact, the operators are human 
like the balance of us and do make a 
great many mistakes. But 20 years’ ex- 
perience in the business has taught the 
writer that the telephone operator is 
blamed in most cases for faults which 
belong elsewhere. 


It is a peculiar thing how impatient 
one gets when he does not see what is 
going on at the other end of the line. 
If we go into a grocery store and find 
all the clerks busy, we are usually sat- 
isfied to wait a few minutes until we 
can be waited on. We sometimes wait 
five or ten minutes and are perfectly 
satisfied, because we can see what is go- 
ing on and know the reason why we are 
not waited on. 

But if we try to call ‘central’ and have 
to wait 30 seconds before being an- 
swered we are all out of patience, be- 
cause we can’t see what is going on at 
the other end of the line and don’t know 
why we are not answered. In nearly all 
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cases if we could see what was going 
on at central and know the reason for 
the delay, we would be satisfied to wait 
a few seconds until we could be waited 
on, as we do in the grocery store and 
other places. 

So on account of impatience and lack 
of knowledge, as well as, in many cases, 
a natural inclination to find fault with 
somebody, we get into the habit of com- 
plaining about the service without much 
thought as to the reason why. 

After all, complaint and criticism are 
probably more due to habit than any- 
thing else.” 





At seme time or another the writer 
ot this editorial probably has been pretty 
close to telephone men and their prob- 
lems. The real value of the editorial 
from the standpoint of the officials of 
the telephone company is that the edi- 
torial was published without their knowl- 
edge. They learned of it after its ap- 
pearance in the News. 

So we again repeat: Give the news- 
paper man the real facts and he will be 
fair to you. 

Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
said, on the eve of sailing aboard for an 
extensive vacation, that he was more 
optimistic regarding the future of the 
United States than he had been in the last 
six years. Within the last month, he had 
found the efficiency of labor in the va- 
rious steel corporation plants to have in- 
creased more per man than at any time in 
the last five years. 

“From my viewpoint,” he said, discuss 
ing business, “I think conditions should 
ke considered satisfactory. In some re- 
spects I think there has been a lack of 
prudence in business management since 
the armistice of 1918. I refer especially 
to prices. 


“There seems to have been a disposition 
on the part of large numbers to ask and 
accept the highest prices which could be 
obtained. Consequently, there has been 
added to going prices the amount which 
the producer has been obliged to pay, with 
profits on the whole, and the purchaser 
has thus been obliged to charge an in- 
creased price to his customers. Besides 
there has been added many government 
taxes and other expenses. Therefore, in- 
creases in costs of production and conse- 
quent selling prices have been passed on 
from one to another. 

In addition to this situation, the dis- 
position to work and produce has been 
materially diminished. The workman in 
the field, at ‘our o’clock or some other 
early hour, drops his tools and leaves the 
hay or grain unsheltered, to be spoiled or 
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injured by rains during the night, when 
under old methods the same would have 
been stacked or housed before quittinz 
work. This practice has been followed 
in many different lines of work. 

In order to remove and replace a head- 
light on a locomotive it has been neces- 
sary to employ four different men, be- 
cause of labor regulations, where one man 
heretofore performed the service in less 
time. It has been recently published that 
the tailors have announced 1n increase of 
15 per cent in selling prices because the 
workmen advanced their rates 15 per cent. 

These common illustrations are well 
known to the average individual. The 
rule has prevailed of doing as little work 
as possible and of securing as large pecu- 
niary results as could be obtained. How- 
ever, somewhat to my surprise, I have, 
upon inquiry during the last 30 or 40 
days, ascertained that labor at our various 
plants is more efficient per man than it 
has been at any time before during the 
last five years.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Gary, every one 
who has been increasing his profits be- 
yond reason and doing it intentionally, 
has been operating against his own in- 
terests. He asserted that if the tailor had 
absorbed additional cost to him resulting 
from higher wages he would probably 
have had a reasonable profit left and 
would have added his influence in keeping 
prices from advancing further and of 
restoring a fair equilibrium. 

Such inexcusable conditions, in his 
opinion, have naturally been followed by 
a diminution in the buying movement. 
This applies to many different lines, but 
apparently it has not as yet reached the 
steel business to a large extent. In calling 
attention to the disposition on the part of 
the average man to be more careful in his 
buying, Mr. Gary gave it as his opinion 
that this tendency probably would become 
more and more noticeable throughout the 
country in the next few months. 

In stating that prohibition has had a 
marked effect on the condition of the 
country, Mr. Gary said he thought a 
majority of the public were in favor of 
it. He also said large numbers of work- 
men were subscribing to this view and 
that this meant greater production, lower 
costs, greater thrift, improved health and 
augmented decreases in living expenses. 


“There is plenty of business,” said Mr 
Gary, “sufficient numbers to transact it, 
reasonable profits offered and larger re- 
sources than ever before. If we take 
advantage of our opportunities, as now 
seems to me to be the tendency, success 
and prosperity in this country are as- 
sured.” 

Touching upon the labor question, Mr 
Gary reiterated his frequent statement 
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that there was no conflict between capital 
and labor, that each was dependent upon 
the other, and that both recognized this 
fact. He attributed the almost innumer- 
able troubles which had resulted in strikes 
and often riots and bloodshed in the last 
year or so, to disagreements between labor 
leaders who had not represented employes 
and employers. 

In conclusion Mr. Gary said: 

“Labor has never before in any coun- 
try been paid as high compensation ii 
proportion to the costs of 
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and was later reinforced by the operators 
in the night service. With their depar- 
ture at 6 o'clock, the girls, who had been 
on duty during the day, came out by car 
and automobile and the good time session 
continued until nearly 9 o’clock before 
the last of the party left for home. “Its 
cool here. Let’s stay as long as we can” 
said the happy bunch, and stay they did. 

During the afternoon and again in the 
evening, a list of sports and athletic con- 
tests was carried out. The three-legged 








living as it has been paid 
during the last few years 
and is being paid at the 
present time. But it has not 
been paid too much. 
have 
where 


There 
and are, 
compensation 


been, cases 

has 
been too low and work too 
strenuous, but I have been 
speaking of the 


rule. 


general 


the 
ployers and employes read 
and listen attentively to 
suggestions relating to their 
obligations to all others, 
including the general pub- 
lic. The public press, 
through its leading editors, 
has done much to improve 


A majority of em- 


conditions by exposing the 
facts relating to the specific 
cases presented. 

While I recognize, and 
for many months have com- 
prehended, dangers in the 
general situation, I am more 
optimistic in regard to the 
future of this country than 
I have been at any time be- 
fore during the last six 
years. If people generaily 
will recognize the possible 
dangers which have been 
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hinted at and will, each for 
himself or herself, do every- 
thing possible and practicable to improve 
conditions, we shall soon return to.a basis 
of living which should be entirely satis- 
factory.” 


The picnic of the telephone operators 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., held on the after- 
noon and evening of July 23 proved such 
a complete success that doubtless many 
similar events will be staged in the fu- 
ture, the outing becoming an annual get- 
together occasion. There was but one 
drawback, the impossibility of having all 
the employes assembled for the outing at 
the same time, due to the requirements of 
the service. But all had their share of 
enjoyment at an ideal outing just the 
same, 

The fun started at 2 o’clock when the 
first delegation arrived at Foster Park, 


The “Office Pole’? Discovered in a Texas Town. 


with six teams entered was a 
scream, resembling more of a wrestling 
match than a race. It was won by the 
Misses Logan and Taylor. Marie Hoff- 
man won the fat lady’s race, and Miss 
Kelly was the victor in the sprint. In 
an exciting tug of war the South Side 
team beat the Main office, but the latter 
established an alibi, claiming that they 
were not dragged across the line, but that 
the rope stretched. 

A game of baseball that looked to the 
spectators to be a cross between a game 
of tag and an alarm of fire, kept the rest 
of the bunch wondering who started the 
argument. The diamond was very busy 
at times with four or five girls showing 
their leaning toward muffs even though it 
was a hot day. The score was 116 to 97 
in favor of the umpire. Later sides were 
chosen and volley ball was played with 


race 


bo 
, 
we 


exciting contests 
picnic appetites. 
The commissary department was es- 
tablished near the athletic grounds with 
a very able 
charge consisting of 


putting an edge on 


committee in 
Hoffman, of 
the South office, chairman; Anna Chand- 
ler of the Main office, and Lelah Collar 
of the long distance service. At 5:30 
o’clock and again an hour later, a real 
old-fashioned picnic dinner was 


refreshment 
Marie 


served, 
with a profusion of food ending up with 
watermelon, cake and ice 
picnics 


Some 
but 
there was such a supply at this one that 


cream... 
run out of refreshments, 
there seemed to be as much left as when 
first call sounded. 

The entertainment committee consisted 
of Elsie Zurmuhlen, Frances Long and 
Bertha Braun. The outing committee had 
the assistance of General Manager Frank 
E. Bohn, and other officials of the com- 
pany, who were also present, as follows: 
I. L. Gaines, traffic superintendent; 
Frank X. Staub, chief engineer; H. J. 
Staub, superintendent of the switchboard 
department, and Herman T. Kaade, com 
mercial superintendent. 


We'll say the girls had a good time at 
their picnic. It was the real climax to the 
various “get-acquainted” meetings which 
have been held during the past year. One 
cannot help but feel after reading the ac- 
count of the picnic that every girl there 
was really acquainted with all her fellow 
workers, 


The Texas Independent Telephone As- 
sociation held a_ district meeting in 
Brownwood last month. That’s men- 
tioned just because it was incidental to 
the discovery of the office pole of the 
“exchange that John built,” a 
snapshot of which is reproduced here. 

Bm «. 
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Farmer 


Blomeyer sent the snapshot to 
with this comment: 

“Gardner, Foscue and myself were 
beating it across Texas in a Ford, com- 
ing home Texas 


tion meeting in 


district associa- 


3rownwood 


from 
last week, 
early in the morning, when we landed 
in ———— and spied this handsome ter- 
minal pole. 

“Naturally, we photographed it. Later 
we learned that three autos, loaded with 
telephone men, had passed through this 
place the same morning—and all had 
stopped and snapped this pole.” 

The owner of this exchange is not a 
subscriber to TELEPHONY, so it’s not at 
ali strange that his 
many years behind standard practice. 
But look at the pole! It’s not surprising 
that all the real live up-to-date telephone 
men who passed it in returning from the 
Brownwood district meeting wanted 
pictures of it, for it’s sure some curi- 
osity. Anyway, we'll have to admit that 
its designer showed considerable inge- 
nuity in erecting and equipping it. 


methods are so 
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| mera ELECTRIC COMPANY 
has left nothing to change in the devel- 
opment of the staff which designs, engineers. 
constructs and installs Strowger Automatic 
Telephone Equipment. 


During nearly a third of a century it has con- 
stantly sought and enlisted thinkers, leaders, 
men of character as well as ability, from tech- 
nical schools and from the school of self-edu- 
cation, and then has caretully and systemati- 
cally trained and developed them through 
vears of experience to be masters of-the art of 
Automatic Telephony. 


Automatic Electric Co. ::: Chicago 


Associated Companies: 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Chicago 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London. 


French Thomson-Houston Co., Paris. 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney. 
COLUMBUS OFFICE: FORT WAYNE OFFICE: 
516 Columbus Savings & Trust Bldg. 519 Bass Block. 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw nis Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 














Importance of Employe Good Will 


Good Will on the Part of Employes the Basis upon Which Good Will of Stock- 
holders and Public Depend—What It Means and How It Is Induced— 
Paper Presented at Convention of Kansas Independent Telephone Association 


The thoughts I wish to present might 
have assembled under any one of several 
subjects equally as appropriate as “Em- 
ploye Good Will,” such as “Confidence” 
or “Loyalty,” but I have chosen “Em- 
ploye Good Will” because all public util- 
ity people have heard a great deal about 
“good will,” especially “public good will.” 

The manager of a telephone plant is in- 
terested in three kinds of good will: 
Stockholder, public, employe. The good 
will of these three classes, Mr. Mana- 
ger, is essential to your success. The 
stockholders employ you; the public are 
those whom you serve; and the employes 
are those among whom and 
whose labor you direct. 

Stockholders will be rather» agreeable 
people to get along with as long as you 
are able to make their money yield a fair 
return. It is a question of results with 
them more than sentiment, for they are 
entitled to a fair return and should get it, 
else there will be no telephone business. 

The public’s sole interest is one of 
service. If you give this, good will may 
be easily cultivated and the price you 
charge for service will not be of very 
great interest to them. It is to be re- 
gretted that in many cases telephone rates 
are so low that they hamper the giving 
of good service, but it is my opinion that 
though rates be low, good service is abso- 
lutely necessary to public good will. 

Low rates alone will not get public good 
will, Public good will has been recog- 
nized by commissions and other govern- 
ing bodies as having a definite financial 
value and: I believe the day will come 
when employe good will is given a place 
where a figure value is recognized. 

On the other hand, I believe good will 
on the part of the employe is the basis 
upon which good will of stockholders and 
the public alike depends, for without the 
results obtained from employe good will, 
there is less opportunity for profit and 
fair return to the stockholders and little 
likelihood of satisfactory service to the 
public. So you see that from some angles 
good will is the greatest asset that a 
manager can possess. 

Employe good will in the large sense 
in which I mean, is only attained when 
every employe is in the right emotional 
relation to the “boss”, other workers, and 
the job. His feelings are right; he works 
for the interest of his company because 
he loves to and not because he has to; 
his heart is in the right place toward 
everything connected with his work. 


you live 


By E. L. Chase 


This good will manifests itself by a 
strong and enthusiastic loyalty on the 
part of the worker for the company 
which pays his salary. This loyalty be- 
comes a thing of sentiment and makes 
impossible, strife and strikes, and en- 
ables the manager, whose job is to direct 
and supervise, to accomplish the maxi- 














E. L. Chase, Assistant General Manager, 
Kansas City Telephone Co., Devotes Much 
of His Time to Employes’ Relations Mat- 
ters. 
mum work and to get the maximum re- 
ward for the stockholders, these employes 
and himself. 

I recently read a little squib in the 
Kansas City Star which may be applied 
here: 

“Me and the old hoss has been 
working for this same concern for 10 
years now,” the driver of the coal 
cart observed reminiscently. 

“And the company appreciates the 
worth of each of you, I suppose?” 

“Well, I don’t know about each. 
Last week we was both sick and laid 
up and they got a doctor for the hoss 
and docked my pay.” 


The driver of this coal cart, while not 
harboring ill will, did not have very 
much good will toward the concern for 
which he worked. His loyalty was not 
the thorough-going loyalty of which I 
have spoken, and he could have been eas- 
ily switched to another concern. He felt 
that he had no reason to believe that his 
firm had been loyal te him. I would 
say that his state of mind, while not dis- 
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loyal, was not positively loyal. It is posi- 
tive, enthusiastic loyalty which counts, 
and this is largely what is meant by em- 
ployes good will. 

I believe the prime factor in getting 
and holding loyalty of individuals to you 
and your firm, is fairness. If you, Mr. 
Manager, can arrive at those things 
which are mutually fair and will exercise 
this fairness, there will be no difficulty in 
getting fairness in return. 

When you are dealing with human be- 
ings, there is no law which governs the 
case and holds, quite so directly as the 
law—‘‘Like produces like.” We humans 
are a sort of looking-glass. We give 
back a rather perfect image of that which 
is presented to us. If others are fair 
with us, we are likely to be fair in return. 

Suggestions affect us, and the most 
powerful suggestion is the suggestion of 
example. Show your fairness by exam- 
ple. If you believe you are dealing ab- 
solutely fairly with those under you, and 
they do not seem to reciprocate, or do not 
appear to believe it or to realize it, then 
in my opinion the trouble is that you have 
not gone the whole length of fairness. 

Sometimes you are not fair to a man 
until you have educated him, and in a 
larger sense than any of us will admit 
we are our “brother’s keeper.” You re- 
member the story told by Victor Hug 
of the ice on the deck of the steamer 
which was left unposted and unguarded 
until a passenger coming along slipped 
and killed himself. Hugo concludes that 
those who left this slippery spot upon th: 
deck, were responsible for the death, and 
that society in general is responsible fo: 
the casualties occurring as a result o 
the slippery places upon its deck. 

What I! mean is, that if you are goin; 
to be fair to a man who does not measur 
up to the proper standard in your wor 
it is your duty to train him and, indee 
it is more than your duty—it is your bes: 
interest that you do this. 1 sometim« 
think that we fail in fairness most ofte 
through our lack of appreciation of t! 
uncovered ability of an individual. T! 
trouble is that we have not taken ti 
to learn to look for those things whi 
are of most value. In some cases 
have been at fault in that our standar 
of value were not correct. 

A traveler in South Africa once r 
upon a Zulu who had found a diamo 
the size of a pigeon’s egg. Realizing ::5 
great value, and taking advantage of the 
Zulu’s ignorance, the white man offered * 
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silk hat for the diamond. The Zulu 
proudly stuck the shining “stove pipe” 
on his head and strutted away, thinking 
he had made a fine bargain, when actual- 
ly he had bartered away a king’s ransom 
for a worthless piece of wearing apparel. 
His standard of values was no lower than 
is the manager’s who discharges a worth- 
while employe instead of helping him to 
overcome his defects. 

Here is an idea which deserves your 
best thought! The human element in 
your concern costs you too much and is 
too valuable to be neglected. 

Often times our fairness is not recog- 
nized because we have not taken time to 
stimulate sufficient confidence. Confi- 
dence has been described as the basis of 
all satisfactory and enduring trade rela- 
tions, and indeed of life itself. 


“The maid has confidence in her lover; 

The matron has confidence in her hus- 
band; 

The baby has confidence in its parents; 

The sick man has confidence in his doc- 
tor; 

The business man has confidence in his 
lawyer. 

We buy confidence; we sell confidence.” 


Your employes should have confidence 
first, in themselves; second, in your busi- 
ness; third, in your policies; fourth, the 
confidence of the public; and fifth, and 
last but not least, confidence in you, their 
supervisor. 

Confidence begets confidence. Wouid 
you have your employes suspicious oi 
you, then be suspicious of them. 

lf you have not done those things to 
create confidence in yourself and your 
organization, how can you expect them to 
believe you are fair? 

Often to gain confidence, frankness is 
necessary. Frankness may mean laying 
all of your cards on the table. If an em- 
ploye believes you are getting big profits 
and not sharing them with him, no mat- 
ter how fair you may think you are, it 
does not appear fair to him. 

Why not pull down your ledger and 
“Come here, John, we took in so 
much money last year and we spent so 
much. This big part of it was for sal- 
aries; this little part of it was for inter- 
est and dividends. 


“It would really be better, John, had 
our stockholders: invested their money in 
oil stock instead of this telephone busi- 
ness, for they are not getting a fair re- 
turn. However, we have a request for 
a rate increase in and when that comes, 
we will be in a little better shape and 
persibly at that time we may be able to 
adust your salary to a place where it 
w'! be a little bit easier for you to play 
the game with old H. C. L.” 

Probably John would not understand 
all he saw in the book, but if you are 
honest and sincere, he would catch some 
of your sincerity and be more patient 
anc of more help to you in seeing that 
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the public knew the real reason for the 
increase. 

Though some may differ with me, I do 
not believe any company is making a mis- 
take when it lays all of its cards on the 
table with employes. True, sometimes 
you may have to explain things a little bit 
more and it may take a little more of 
your time, but confidence and trust—the 
two greatest profit makers in the world 
—do not come without effort. 

Another quality which a_ successful 
manager should have, to convince em- 
ployes of his fairness and good will, is 
sympathy. You cannot get far with men 
and women unless you are in sympathy 
with them. A fellow-feeling is necessary. 
This quality of being affected with feel- 
ings corresponding in kind, if not in de- 
gree, with those feelings that others ex- 
perience, enables you to more closely de- 
termine the sentiments and 
that prompt their actions. 

An unsympathetic state of mind or at- 
titude on your part, closes -to you the 
doors of the minds through which it is 
possible for you to see the things that 
enable ycu to exercise a constructive in- 
fluence over them. 

I should like to stress one more point— 
the need of proper encouragement. 
How many of your people are dragging 
along uninterestedly in their work, be- 
cause you have not shown them what is 
ahead; because you have not been sym- 
pathetic enough to find out what their 
problems are; because you nave not been 
diligent enough in encouraging them to 
overcome their difficulties and work out 
their problems? 


emotions 


I wonder, also, how many valuable em- 
ployes who might have made you much 
more successful than you are, have quit 
and left you because you failed to en- 
courage them to study your business and 
make your interests theirs. 


Have you heard the story of the red- 
headed Russian Jew? It is related by a 
well-known New York tailor. He said: 

“About three years ago a red-headed 
Jew came to work in our shop. He was 
a ferocious looking fellow, almost hump- 
backed, who paid little attention to other 
employes and acted as though he might 
have a great sorrow—but he could surely 
cut suits. Each day he would cut from 
30 to 40 per cent more suits than any 
other cutter. 

“All at once, after three years’ diligent 
and faithful work, he stopped suddenly. 
It was last Saturday noon. He asked the 
foreman if he could see me. Knowing 
that I was always glad to talk to my em- 
ployes, the foreman sent him to my pri- 
vate office. He came without any coat. 
with his bushy hair and flashing eye, 2 
pair of scissors in his hand. At first 
thought I was afraid he was going to 
murder me, but I got’the surprise of my 
life when he !aid those scissors down on 
my desk and said: ‘Sir, I come to thank 
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you for the three years of employment 
you have given me. Yesterday I was ad- 
mitted to the bar; Monday I begin to 
practice law.’ 

“I asked how he did it, and he replied: 
‘By studying a half-hour each day.’ 

This executivé then stated that al- 
though he admired the man’s ambition 
and industry, he had never quite forgiven 
him for studying law instead of studying 
his own business. He said: “For three 
years I have been wanting somebody w 
fill my place in this office and that man 
might have been filling this chair today 
while | would be enjoying a vacation. 

I wonder if this executive remembers 
that he had failed to encourage the red- 
headed Jew to study his business, whiie 
without doubt someone else did encour- 
age him to study law. Through his in- 
appreciation of values and lack of sympa- 
thetic touch with his employe, he had al- 
lowed the “diamond in the rough” to get 
away from him. 

How many diamonds in the rough have 
you, and what are you doing to polisn 
them ? 

A little encouragement goes a long 
way. Do not forget that the most of us 
are sentimental. It is the rule, not the 
exception. If you would have man thor- 
oughly with you, and thoroughly for you 
—if you would have their full co-opera- 
tion and full loyalty—look to these 
things which place them in the right emo- 
tional relation to you. 

The wise manager is ever alert to re- 
pair any parts of his plant which are 
broken down and which are not right, but 
we often find this same man negligent 
in regard to repairing the state of mind 
of employes who are out of fix in their 
feelings toward the concern or toward 
other employes. Their good will is on 
the sick bed and needs a doctor. Are you 
going to let it languish or die, or will you 
take the necessary steps to repair it as 
you would your plant? 

Sometimes, you know, folks’ batteries 
run down and often they carelessly leave 
their receivers off the hook, or maybe 
some of their springs do not make proper 
contact. If you are the real manager. 
you will see that they are recharged; that 
they are taught how to use their human 
telephone; and that all of the points of 
contact meet properly. If you are only 
a mechanic of cold instruments, you are 
not much of a manager, for the biggest 
manager is he who can fix the human 
machine when it gets out of tune. 


When your co-workers get luke-warm 
and indifferent, without doubt they are 
in need of firing. But what I mean is to 
“fire them with zeal” and interest them 
in the work and not “fire” them off the 
job. Any kind of a manager can dis- 
charge a man, but it takes the real kind 
to fire him with interest in his work and 
renew his zeal, getting him again in right 
relation to the things of his work. 
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Telephone Utilities andCommission 


Relationship Between the Telephone Companies of Florida and the Railroad 
Commission of That State, the Point of Contact Between the Compa- 
nies and the Public— Paper Presented at Florida Telephone Convention 


While the relationship between the 
telephone companies and the _ railroad 
commission is generally understood, there 
are certain things which somehow or 


other escape notice, or probably have ne! 
been given anything more than a passing 
thought, but which, on close examination, 
are matters of fundamental importance 
The railroad commissioners, as is well 
known, are elected by vote of the people 
—each commissioner serving on the com- 
mission is the choice by vote of the 
electors. 

A law has been enacted by the legisla- 
ture of Florida to the effect that the rai!- 
road commissioners shall exercise 
and in relation to telegraph and telephone 
companies, certain powers. Broadly, the 
law confers powers on the railroad com- 
missioners of a_ regulatory character. 
That is, the railroad commissioners who 
are directly representing the people, are 
the points of contact between the tele- 
phone companies and the people. 

This is important to keep in mind, and 
it is vitally important because of the 
nature of the utility serving the people. 
Its very nature has, I might say, auto- 
matically established the commission as 
the natural form of regulation. 

Never yet has it been shown that the 
mind of the people, as a whole and in 
the last analysis, is unfair. It ‘is true 
there are waves, so to speak, of disturb- 
ing opinion, which for a time seem to 
control, but these are only surface dis 
turbances and do not affect that under- 
current of truth which eventually mani- 
fests itself in action. So we will find, 
if we take the trouble, that there is a 
spirit of fairness governing the mind of 
the people. Boiled right down to plain 
facts, it is equivalent to this: That all 
the people expect, ask for, and finally 
demand, is that they be treated on a fifty- 
fifty basis. Just keep this in mind, let it 
he your guiding principle, and you will 
find, contrary to your expectations per- 
haps, that after all it is an easy matter 
‘o serve the people. 


Value of Publicity. 

One of the most powerful agencies 
‘hat we know of for bringing about a sat- 
sfactory settlement of complicated ques- 
ions is publicity. It is the light which 
nables us to see exactly what the situa- 
ion is, just as one who, groping about 
1 a dark room and bumping into the fur- 
riture here and there finds, when“ the 


over 


By A. B. Greene 


Telephone Engineer, Florida Railroad Commission 


light is turned on, that instead of the 
furniture being out of place, he is, and 
has experienced 
several unpleasant knocks on account of 


wandered around and 
his own lack of sense of direction, due 
to the darkness of the room. 

Somehow 
tendency on the 
shrink from anything which will force it 
to strike out from the beaten path of 
custom. 3ut it is this discipline 
that has a healthy influence. Witness for 
example, the thousands of men who to- 


or other there is a natural 


part of humanity to 


very 


_day know more about their business af- 


fairs in this country than ever they did 
betore, simply because Uncle Sam 
compelled them to switch on the light and 
review their own affairs, and report to 
him their financial standing. 

There are 
know 
ples of accounting who three or 


has 


more business men _ today 


something about the princi- 
four 


who 


years ago were even totally ignorant of 
the existence of such a science as ac- 
counting. They kept a record, perhaps, 
of their business transactions and called 
it bookkeeping, but when they tried to ar- 
rive at an intelligent understanding of 
their financial conditions, they found they 


were unable to do so. 


No doubt, the members of this asso- 
ciation realize today much better 
off they are because of the existence of 
the railroad commission; that the under- 
standing between them and the peopl- 
and the various public bodies is such that 
the relationship is very much improved. 
The reason for this better understanding 
is that the regulations required by the 
law have forced you to overcome the in- 
ertia of custom, and search out and 
bring to light matters about your own 
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business of which you, yourselves, were 
totally ignorant. This has been salutary 
in more ways than one; it has resulted in 
improvement of service, and in many 
cases it has resulted in your being able 
to justify higher rates for your 
ice. 


serv- 


Naturally, then, as I proceed, you will 
see how your relationship with the rail- 
road commission unfolds; you will see 
that this relationship to be maintained 
must be done through a medium of some 
It is this medium I am going to 
speak about presently. 


sort. 


Experience has shown that certain in- 
formation is required in order to keep in- 
formed as to various phases of the tele- 
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phone business of the companies operat- 
this The 
time, as 


ing in state. commissioners 


from time to occasion lias 


arisen, have prescribed certain records 


to be kept by the companies and for 
warded periodically to them. 
these records, 


In addition to routine 


certain speciic information is often 1e€- 


quired which can not be obtained frutr 
routine records. This necessitates on the 
part of the companies special preparation 
These routine reports and special reports 
are of great importance to the commis- 
sioners. It is necessary that every effort 
he made on the part of the telephone com- 
furnish the 


panies to information as 


promptly as possible. 


The Filing of Reports. 
The reports required by the commis- 
sioners have been very carefully planned, 
and nothing is required that is not actu- 
ally necessary for them to know; the spe- 
time to 


time should be given prompt attention. In 


cia! information required from 
most cases, the information required spe- 
cially is of such a nature that a decision 
is waiting until such information is fur- 
nished. Delays, therefore, are  dan- 
gerovs and operate against the interests 
of all concerned. 

In this borne 


connection it should be 


in mind that the law’ invests the commis 
sioners with the power to impose fines in 


cases where there is failure to make re- 


ports as requested by them. This mat- 
ter of furnishing information promptly 
upon request is of great importance. 


From personal experience, I know tha, 


there is much time wasted in following 
up requests for information, particularly 
in the case of the smaller companies; in- 
formation very easy to obtain, but delay- 
ed and put off 


brought to bear. | 


until been 


have, time and time 


pressure has 


again. asked for information, and have 


even sent my requests under registered 
This informa- 
tion, too, was requested in an effort to 


untangle a technical matter in order to 


cover, but without avail. 


be of help to the company concerned. 

Be it understood it is the desire of the 
assist 
ance to you and especially to the smaller 
companies in helping solve your technical 
problems so that better service may be 
the result. 

There is nothing more illuminating that: 
the interviews held with subscribers wi 
have made formal complaint about serv- 


railroad commissioners to he of 
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ice to the commission. Every subscriber 
so. interviewed has well-founded reasons 
for making complaint. Investigation of 
a large percentage of these complaints 
has shown that, with a little thought on 
the part of the management, the trouble 
complained of could have been  fore- 
stalled and not allowed to drag along un- 
til the subscriber complained to the com- 
mission and the commission’s engineer 
called on the company and pointed out 
the remedy. 

The question of service is the all-im- 
portant one, and that, too, as taken in its 
broadest sense. In defining service, in 
section 2, the act says: “The term ‘serv- 
ice’ is used in its broadest and most in- 
This means that it has 
been recognized by those who drew up 
the law, that every point of contact be- 
tween the telephone company and its pa- 
trons affords an opportunity for render- 
ing service. 


clusive sense.” 


Service is the commodity which you 
are selling to the people. Now what is 
this service? How can we define it? Can 
we set down certain standards? Can 
service he measured in terms of certain 
limits or grades? Can you say to the 
public, “Here is one grade, it will cost 
much,” “Here is another cost- 
ing so much,” and so on? No, we can- 
not answer the question in that way. 

Recall what has just been said, that 
every point of contact between a telc- 
phone company and its patrons is an 
opportunity for rendering service. There 
is only one kind of service, and that is, 
good service, to express it briefly. It is 
the constant conscious effort to serve. 
Can you take the definition and apply it 
to your case? Can you measure up to 
it? You know, each one individually, 
how well you can answer this question. 
Those who have an understanding of the 
true meaning of service, and live up to 
it, are nearer to solving the rate ques- 
tion than anyone else. 

The all-absorbing question of the day 
is that of cost—the cost of living, the 
cost of this, that and the other commod- 
itv. We hear the cost of this has in- 
creased so many dollars, and the other 
thing so many dollars. Now what is a 
dollar? Nobody can tell. 


We could obtain an answer approxi- 
mating the truth if we were speaking 
about the dollar in the year 1914, but what 
we thought was a dollar in purchasing 
power yesterday, today has a different 
value. In other words, we are trying to 
think in terms of a variable limit, an im- 
possible creation, so when we speak about 
limit costs of today, we are just as much 
at sea as to their true value. 

The economists have given us the an- 
swer. It is the eternal question of sup- 
ply and demand—of service. So we will 
eventually find that the solution of rate 
questions will be one of service. Time 


you so 


and time again I have been told by tele- 
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phone subscribers: “I want service; f 
will pay for service; and if I get serv- 
ice, I know the rate will be right.” 

Last fall, the railroad commissioners, 
after holding hearings at several points 
throughout the state, allowed certaiti in- 
creases in exchange rates for telephone 
service. These rates were emergency 
rates, and the evidence produced at the 
time of the hearings that the 
increased rates were justified. However, 
a fuller investigation was to follow, and 
if the service, upon investigation then 
justified these rates, they would stand— 
not otherwise. 


showed 


The very ‘nature of the telephone bus?- 
such that, in order to manage 
the business successfully, a system of 
records of various kinds is essential. This 
applies to companies of all classes, but 
no complicated records are required— 
just a simple recording of events, classi- 
fied so as to tell the story. How many 
of the smaller companies keep a record 
ot subscribers’ complaints, or of the num- 
ber of calls handled at the 
in a day? How many keep a record of 
the cancelled calls, the majority of 
which, perhaps, result from inefficient op- 
erating methods or transmission ? 
How many of the Class D companies, w2 
will say, could show a financial statement 
—a set of books which would mean some- 
thing to them and to the commissioners? 


ness is 


switchboard 


poor 


The following are a few of the points 
which are worthy of serious considera- 
tion : 

i. he policy of the commission is con- 
structive. 


2. Preventative measures are better than 


corrective measures; therefore, es- 
tablish such routines for testing: 
(a) Switchboard cords. 
(b) Operations. Telephone sets. 
(c) Batteries for operating telephone 


sets. 
(d) Defective line signals, lamps, or 
drops. 
3. Provide switchboard men and _line- 


men with proper testing facilities. 

4. Make the operating rooms and oper- 
ating quarters as comfortable as 
possible, and as attractive as pos: 
sible. Remember, it does not cost 
much to make a room attractive, 
and it is a very important factor in 
giving good service. Let me make 
it plainer: The environment of the 
operator has, to do with the quality 
of her work, and often decides for 
her, whether or not she wishes to re- 
main in your employ. 

5. Receive complaints from subscribers 
in the proper spirit. Do not be 
satisfied until you have found the 
cause. Do not assume the opera- 
tor is to blame until you know. Re- 
member, a large percentage of com- 
plaints often charged to the opera- 
tor belong elsewhere. 
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Just before closing, | wish to call your 
attention to some very important figures 
which I have recently obtained from the 
Department of Commerce. The increase 
in the number of telephones in this state 
of the period 1907-1917, was 179.7 per 
cent, as against 91.5 per cent for the 
whole country. The increase in the 
miles of wire during the same period was 
299 per cent for the state, as against 
121.8 per cent for the whole country. It 
is a remarkable fact, too, that Florida 
leads all other states in these increases. 
These figures would convince anyone of 
the great activities in the telephone busi- 
ness in this state. 

Now just a word of caution: Do not 
limit the development of the business in 
your particular community, and thus af- 
fect the development in general by a 
poorly-designed telephone plant. See to 
it that you have sufficient margin when 
figuring the transmission equivalents of 
your exchange with reference to the toll 


plant. 
This is of vital importance. If you 
build a costly toll circuit, but your 


local exchange consists of apparatus with 
heavy transmission losses, you cannot ex- 
pect to develop your business. These are 
essentials, and no doubt by taking coun- 
cil with your association members, you 
will be benefited. 

You cannot consider yourselves as iso- 
lated units. You must co-ordinate your 
plants in design and in effort, and your 
watchword must be “co-operation.” This 
is necessary in order to serve the people. 
The people want service. 


Install Telephones Along High- 
ways ior Motorists’ Use. 

Telephones for the use of motorists 
will be installed at intervals of 2% miles 
on the main highways surrounding Dal 
las, Texas, by the Circle Automobile 
Men’s Association. If the plan proves a 
success it is likely that telephones will 
be installed on roads leading out of Dal 
las within a radius of 100 miles. 

The telephones will be placed in con 
crete booths, keys to which will be fur 
nished to members of the association, 
and will be used for emergency calls for 
tire repairmen, ambulances, wrecking ser 
vice, physicians, nurses and other help 


The first of the telephones were in 
stalled last month. 
Telephone Operator Frustrated 


Attempted Bank Robbery. 

Miss Loula Dye, telephone operator at 
Houstonville, Lincoln county, Ky., near 
Lexington, prevented the robbery of t! 
Houstonville People’s Bank when  s!:c 
heard the burglars at work in the cella 
and gave the alarm. They made ther 
escape, but took nothing with them. Ths 
is the second bank robbery’ in Kentuc* 
frustrated by telephone operators with 1 
a week. 


’ 


+ 





Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies— Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Mountain States Company Ap- 
peals Denver Rebate Case. 

The Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. appealed to the Colorado 
Supreme Court on July 20 for a reversal 
of the judgment of the district court 
which recently awarded the city and cotn- 
ty of Denver $1,854 on telephone rebates. 
The city sued the company for rebates 
due the city and telephone users in Den- 
ver over the period from August 1, 1919, 
to February 10, 1920. District Judge C. 
C. Butler heard the case in lower court 
and the above award was made to the 
city of Denver, as the city’s share of the 
rebates due over this period. 

The total rebates due citizens of Den- 
ver amounts to about $150,000—the com- 
plete amount of the bond the telephone 
company executed to cover any rebates 
which might be due subscribers—accord- 
ing to City Attorney James A. Marsh. 

The final determination of the rebate 
case by the supreme court will decide 
whether or not the telephone subscribers 
of Denver will be paid back extra tele- 
phone charges over the period named. 

“City Attorney Marsh stated that he ex- 
pected to file an answer to the appeal 
taken by the company, and that all briefs 
of the telephone company and the city 
were to be filed with the supreme court 
by September 13, the date when the high 
court reconvenes after summer recess. A 
decision is therefore expected in the case 
some time in October. 








Indianapolis Unification Plans to 
Be Carried Out. 

The expenditure of $1,000,000 in unify- 
ing the manual and the automatic tele- 
phone systems of Indianapolis, Ind., is 
to be continued regardless of the fact that 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co.’s petition 
for higher rates has been held up, accord- 
ing to President Edgar S. Bloom. Mr. 
loom has issued a_ statement setting 
forth the plans of the company to meet 
the demands of the city and the require- 
nents in revenue to carry out these plans. 
Ve said the company must spend in ex- 
cess of $8,000,000 by the end of this year 
to carry out its program and keep pace 
with the growth of Indianapolis. 

He said that according to-the present 
program of unification, the manual and 
the automatic systems will be joined by 
May of next year. After that time all 
extensions will be of the automatic type. 
When the unified system is ready for 
operation, the numbers will be so ar- 
ranged in the directory that any: subscrib- 
er on either of the present systems can 


be called over the manual 

dialed over the automatic. 
The Indiana Public Service Commis- 

sion granted an increase in rates to the 


system or 


Indiana Bell Telephone Co., then the 
Central Union company, a few months 
ago. In a comparatively short time a 


petition for a second increase was filed. 
This was withdrawn, however, at a hear- 
ing on the petition before the commission, 
after an investigator for the commission 
had made the assertion that the company 
was deliberately letting down in its serv- 
ice in order to come before the commis- 
sion and say that it needed more revenue 
to provide good service. The company 
officials said they wished to have 90 days 
in which to prove their good faith before 
renewing their request for higher rates. 
Connection Charges Approved for 
Minnesota Companies. 

The Hutchinson Telephone Co. of 
Hutchinson, the Swift County Telephone 
Co. of Benson, the Twin Valley-Ulen 
Telephone Co. of Twin Valley and Ulen, 
the LeRoy Telephone Co. of LeRoy and 
Adams, the McLeod County 
Co. of 


Telephone 
Glencoe, Lester Prairie, Silver 
Lake and Brownton, the Warroad Tele- 


phone Co. of Warroad and Baudette, 
the Electric Phone Co. of Stewart and 
Buffalo Lake, and the Nicollet County 


Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Kasota, 
Cleveland, New Sweden, Nicollet, La- 
fayette, Gibbon, Gaylord and St. Peter, 
are given permission to place into effect 
certain schedules of service connections, 
move and change of name charges, under 
orders handed down July 28 and 31 by 
the Minnesota Railroad & 
Commission. 

The following service connection 
charges are allowed for the Hutchinson 
and Swift County companies: 


Warehouse 


Instrument not in place— 
business stations, $2.50. 
Resicence stations, $1.75. 
Extensions, $1.00. 

Instrument in place— 
Business stations, $1.75. 
Residence stations, $1.25. 
Extensions, no charge. 


The Twin Valley-Ullen, LeRoy, Mc- 
Leod County, Warroad, Electric Phone 
and Nicollet County companies are per- 
mitted to collect the following charges: 


Instrument not in place— 
Business stations, $2.00. 
Residence stations, $1.50. 
Extensions, $1.00. 

Instrument in place— 
Business stations, $1.50. 
Residence ‘stations, $1.0. 
Extensions, no..charge. 
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The following charges for moves and 
changes in directory listings 
all of these companies : 


apply to 


Ovutsip—E Moves—All outside moves to 
bear the regular service connection 
charge for the class of service affected. 

InsipE Moves—For main station or ex 
tension station, within same room or 
within same premises, $1. 

CHANGE IN Type oF EguipMeENT—For 
main station or extension station, $1. 

DiscoNNECT AND RECONNECT FoR Non 
PayMENt—Any class of service, $2 

SUPERSEDING SUBSCRIBERS, 

Main Station Service—Any individ 
ual, firm or corporation to supersede an 
other without the payment of service con 
nection charges, provided there is no in 
terruption of service and no change in 
name or in location or type of equipment. 

Change in name only in the directory 
listing, but no change in the telephone 
number, $1. 

In all other cases the regular 
connection charges to apply. 


service 


Bell Company Given Increases in 
Larger Virginia Cities. 

Increases ranging from $1 a month on 
business telephones in larger cities and 
“0 cents a month in smaller places, and 
on residence telephones from 25 cents to 
o0 cents a month, were granted July 23 
by the Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission to the Chesapeake & 
Telephone Co. of 
throughout Virginia. 

In Richmond, the increases are $1 a 
month on all 


Potomac 


Virginia, operating 


classes of business 
phones—single line from $7 to $8; two- 
party lines from $5 to $6; four-party lines 
from $2.50 to $3.50. On residence tele- 
phones, the increases are 50 cents a month 
on single. lines, or from $3 to $3.50, and 
25 cents a month on two-party lines, or 
from $2.75 to $3. This is only part of 
the advance asked for by the company, 
which desired to charge $3.25 a month 
on two-party lines. 

The increase ordered for Alexandria 
is: Single business line, $4.25 to $5; two- 
party business line, $3.50 to $4.50; four- 
party business line, limited messages, $2.50 
to $3.50; single residence line, $2.50 to 
$3; two-party residence line, $2 to $2.25. 
Fredericksburg, single business line, 
$3.50 to $4; two-party business line, $3 
to $3.50; single residence line, $2.25 to 
$2.75; two-party residence line, $1.75 to 
$2. Falls Church, 50 cents raise in busi- 
ness line and 25 cents raise on residence 
lines. 

In Norfolk and Portsmouth there was 
an advance of $1 on business lines and 
from 50. to 75 cents on residence lines. 

The opinion, which is by Commissioner 


tele 
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&59 642 Mae 27.00 24.00 18.00 15.00 ..... 24.00 15.00 a 
2,273 oshe Mag 27.00 --. 21.00 18.00 15.00 con | 6 aac 
250 aes Ma. 18.00 15.00 18.00 os Bee .) ae 
2.914 520 CB. 36.00 -. 18.00 es vee «480 
1,273 1.636 Cc. B. 20.00 18.00 tae i 
691 ise 20.00 a ae ... 24.00 15.00 4.20 
4.84% 1,791 C. '. 48.00 ..... 33.00 27.00 21.00 30.00 24.00 7.20 
1,120 ARS Wag, 3600 ..... 27.00 21.00 18.00 2400 2400 7.390 
548 529 Mag. 27.00! 24.00' 19.20 15.201 --. 18.007 15.002 ... 
beyond exchange radius. 
"Plus $1.80 for desk set. 
‘One-exchange service. 
*Two-exchange service. 








New Rate Schedules Approved by Various Public Utility Commissions and Published in TELEPHONY During May and June. 
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A CABLE TERMINAL 


oer 


sf. that will give Relief 
: from Fuse Contact and 


Carbon Troubles 


Cable Compartment Air Tight 


Equipped with Self Cleaning Dis- 
charge Blocks when specified. 





A 27-Cable Termina 


Fuse Clips That Bite Through Corrosion 
to the Clean Metal 








No. 27 Fuse—Full Size 
A. Contact points bite into fuse ends insuring 
good contact even if fuse end is corroded. 


B. Cable soldering terminal is formed deep into 
slot to prevent turning. 


C. Screw is soldered to cable wire terminal to 
insure perfect contact. 


D. Fuse clips are readily removable. 





E. Lock nut binding post for attaching drop 
wires. 





F. Projection on fuse clip fits into groove to 
prevent turning. 


Protect your telephone 
service as well as your | 
employees and property. lectric Company 

3145 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. 











Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Forward, comprises perhaps 100 printed 
pages, and goes into the whole telephone 
question at great length. While the other 
commissioner agrees in the order, Chair- 
man Khea states that he does not agree 
with the course of reasoning in every 
case, but expresses his belief that the new 
rates are needed and approves them. He 
further expresses his satisfaction that the 
telephone rate situation is at last brought 
to a satisfactory basis from which changes 
may be made from time to time. 

On the question of local franchises, the 
commission holds that it has jurisdiction 
in Roanoke, Lynchburg, | Winchester, 
Christiansburg, Pulaski and Dublin, only 
up to the franchise limit granted by the 
local councils, while in Radford and Suf- 
folk it has jurisdiction notwithstanding 
local franchises. In the cities where 
franchise rates prevail, the commission 
refers the matter to local authorities to 
see if they will agree to amend their con- 
tracts so as to pay what the rest of the 
people will pay for the same service. 

The decision expresses the opinion that 
for years before the institution of the 
increased rates by the Postmaster General. 
the company was giving service in Rich- 
mond at less than cost because of the 
franchise rates by which the company 
then believed it was bound, but in regard 
to which the commission has since held 
it has jurisdiction. 

Increases are refused in 25 smaller 
towns in the state, including Louisa, West 
Point, Fairfax, Big Stone Gap, Virginia 
Reach, Middleburg, Herndon, The Plains, 
Marshall,’ Lovettsville, Hillsboro, Fair- 
field and Eastville, and the old rates 
there will stand. Many miror provisions 
are put into effect. The commission val- 
ues the company’s preperty in Virginia 
as worth $13,223,912.37, or about $1,460,000 
less than claimed by the company. 





Temporary Increase Granted Sen- 
eca (Mo.) Telephone Co. 


Increases of 50 cents per month on 
direct line business and residence tele- 
phones and 25 cents on four-party resi- 
dence are allowed the Seneca Telephone 
Co., of Seneca, Mo., in an order handed 
down July 23 by the public service com- 
mission. The company is also given 
permission to assess an extra charge of 
25 cents per month for desk set. The 
new schedule, which is allowed for a 
temporary period of 13 months, follows: 


Business, direct line.............. $2.50 
Business, two-party line.......... 2.00 
BGSiNGGS, SREANGION ..., « occ os ovo dai2 50 
Business, desk sets ..........%.... 25 
Residence, direct line............. 1.50 
Residence, four-party line......... 1.25 
Residence, extension ............. 50 
Residence, desk sets.............. 25 
Rurat— 

Class: A *6witthifig.............. 50 

Class. B switehing,............» 1.50 


The Seneca Telephone Co. operates in 
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and around Seneca, a city with a popu- 
lation of about 1,200, and furnishes serv- 
ice to 63 local and 205 rural patrons. It 
switches a number of rural lines and 
owns toll lines connected with Galena, 
Kans.; Neosho, Racine and Tiff City, 
Mo.; and Wyandotte, Okla. 

A valuation of $13,400 was tentatively 
placed upon the property of the petition- 
er for rate-making purposes. Upon this 
value it is estimated the rates allowed 
will yield 10 per cent for depreciation 
reserve and return on investment. 





Rates Increased at Cleghorn and 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, 
on July 19, authorized the Shaw Teic- 
phone Co. to increase its rates for tele- 
phone service. The old rates of the com- 
pany: were $15 a year for subscribers re- 
ceiving service from the Cleghorn ex- 
change and $15 a year for subscribers 
receiving exchange service at Eau Claire. 

The new monthly rates authorized in 
this decision are as follows: 


CLEGHORN EXxCHANGE— 
Business subscribers.............-. $2.00 


Residence two-party subscribers... 1.75 

Residence party line subscribers... 1.50 
Eau CLatrE ExCHANGE— 

Residence party line subscribers... 1.75 


The company shall furnish battery re- 
newals without further charge but may 
file with the commission, if it sees fit, a 
rule to prevent abuse of the free renewal 
privilege. 


The physical property of the company 
consists of six metallic lines connected to 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. switchboard 
at Eau Claire and six metallic and 25 
grounded connected to the applicant’s 
switchboard at Cleghorn. Communication 
between the applicant’s 56 subscribers con- 
nected with the Eau Claire exchange and 
the 194 subscribers connected with th2 
Cleghorn exchange is had over a toll line 
at a rate of 10 cents per call. 

The book value of the property on De- 
cember 31, 1919, was reported at $12,- 
513.97, which is approximately $50 per 
telephone. 





Power Company’s Duty to Elimi- 
nate Interference. 

A power company occupying a high- 
way after a _ telephone company must 
eliminate interference with the telephone 
company’s lines through conduction and 
static induction, the court held, such 
matters. being, open to accomplishment 
through proper erection and maintenance 
of the power line and proper balancing 
of the current. Under Rev. Civ. Code 
1903, § 554 (Rev. Code 1919, § 9791), 
and Laws 1913, c. 369 (Rev. Code 1919, 
$§ 8591-8594), where a telephone com- 
pany using a low tension current and the 
earth as a return circuit .first occupied 
a highway to be followed by an electric 
power company, whose high tension cur- 
rent interfered with the telephone lines, 
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the power company must bear the ex- 
pense of installing a metallic return cir- 
cuit in the telephone lines to eliminate 
electromagnetic induction of such lines 
by the power line, though there is no 
duty in the power company to remedy 
faulty construction of the telephone 
lines—Dakota Central Telephone Co. vs. 
Spink County Power Co.; *.Supreme 
Court of South Dakota; 176° Northwest- 
ern, 143. 


Recovery of Overcharges By Tele- 
phone Subscribers. 

Under the Washington Public Service 
Commission law, § 43, as to existing 
contracts with telegraph or telephone 
companies for service, and section 91, 
authorizing the commission to order re- 
payment of overcharges, where at the 
time such act was adopted, telephone 
rates were governed by a franchise con- 
tract and the commission took no action 
to put a higher schedule of rates into 
effect until 1919, patrons theretofore re- 
quired to pay more than the contract 
rate could sue to recover the overcharges 
without applying to the commission for 
a determination as to the reasonableness 
of the rates charged—Home Telegraph 
& Telephone Co. vs. Superior Court of 
Spokane County; Supreme Court of 
Washington; 188 Pacific, 404. 

Rates Increased at Gillett, Wis., 
| and Vicinity. 

On July 10 the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission authorized the Gillett Rural 
Telephone Co., of Gillett, to increase its 
retes for telephone service as follows: 


Rates Per Month 


Old New 
Business single party ....... $2.00 $2.00 
Business two-party ......... 17) =6.75 
Business more than two 
I a als Se kaha 1.50 = 1.50 
Residence one party ...... 1.50 = 1.50 
Residence two-party ........ 1.25 1.25 
Residence more than two 
Eee eee 1.00 1.00 
meres BOON os. .s..2.000 1.00 = 1.50 
Rural residence. ..........0 1.00 1.25 


The company has a total of 45 busi 
ness subscribers, 72 local residence sub 
scribers, and 231 rural subscribers. The 
lecal pole mileage is given as three and 
the wire mileage as 11. The rural systen 
consists of 92 miles of poles, and 37% 
miles of wire. .All lines are reported a 
being metallic. 

The book value of the property and 
plant of the company was reported o: 
December 31, 1919 as $19,668.55. The op 
erating revenues for the year 1919 wer: 
reported as $4,465.48 and operating ex 
penses including what is substantially th 
correct allowance for depreciation a 
$4,121.30 leaving $844.18 available for 
return or about 1% per cent of the valu 
of the property and plant. 

The proposed increase will amount t» 
about $700 per year which if it had bee: 
in effect during the year 1919 would hav. 
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THE STORM Why Johns-Manville 
Fibre Conduit is 
Cheaper than ever 








Dark clouds appear on the horizon and 
presently the low rumble of distant thun- 
der is heard. 

Then flashes of lightning are seen and the 
wires begin to get nervous. 





As the storm approaches the lightning be- 
comes more viv':d and the thunder crashes. 


The equilibrium of the wires is upset and 
surges of induced electricity rush hereand 
there on them with every flash of lightning. 


It is these surges or waves that destroy 
telephone and other similar equipment, 


These wave. are of extremely high fre- 
guency and woltage and if not arrested 
play havoc with instruments, and not in- 
Srequently with the poles themselves, awet 
pole offering a more direct path to ground 
than a distant arrester. 


The best way to dispose of this surplus 
energy is to install Chapman Lightning 
Arresters at intervals along the line which 
twill maintain it at practically normal 
potential under all atmospheric conditions, 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





T isn’t so long ago that many progressive 

companies paid more for Johns-Manville 

Fibre Conduit than tile would have cost 
them, 








Of course, they were only willing to do this 
because there are certain inherent advan- 


Your Troubles Are Many tages in the use of Fibre—such as lower 
installation and maintenance expense and 

these days, but there is no need to better cable sheath protection. 

add sleeve troubles to them. But today, in almost every case, the first 


cost of Fibre is less than tile. So that, con- 

N ATION AL SLEEVES sidered from any viewpoint, Johns-Manville 
Fibre Conduit is cheaper than ever. 

for splicing galvanized iron wire are And, if you are facing the problem of un- 

made with the idea of eliminating derground extensions on a limited appropria- 

trouble—either tinned copper or tion and in a high-cost market, we suggest 


tinned steel. that you give Johns-Manville 


ag? gegen ng ee Fibre Conduit your serious con- 


coating for resistance of poomes sideration. 


corrosion and deteriora- May we send you our 
tion, producing a 


















Through— 






5) 
Why not joint of maxi- booklet? 
join our big pa ger Asb estos’ H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
s — . Madison Avenue at 4ist Street 
family of satisfied es and its allied products New York City 


10 Factories—Branches in 64 Large Cities 


For Canada: 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


users—and smile. JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 









Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 










Prompt Shipments 


© | 
Narion 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO 
SIOO SUPERIOR AVE., CLEVELAND, © ELE on : 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 





Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 


ee ee ee 
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increased the amount available for return 

to about $1,040, which is between 5 and 6 

per cent of the property value. 

Rural Rates and Switching Charge 
Increased. 





The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
on July 29, authorized the Argyle Tele- 
phone Co., of Argyle, to increase its 
rates for rural and switching service as 
follows : | ie 

Gross Per Quarter 
Rates 
Old New 
Rural, 12-party service. .$5.25 $6.00 


5.00 

The physical property of the company 
consists principally of a 300-drop magneto 
switchboard, 41 miles of poles, 201 miles 
of wire, and 6,000 feet of cable. The book 
value of the property on December 31, 
1919, was reported as $12,990.57, 


Switching service 5.50 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ARKANSAS. 
Hearing on protest of 
Prescott against the new 
nlaced into effect by thie 


August i 
residents of 
rates recently 


Southwest Arkansas Telephone Co. 
CALIFORNIA. 
July 27: The Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. applied for authority to 


convey to Shelley Inch the telephone ex- 
change at Placerville, Eldorado county, 
now being conducted by Mr. Inch under 
lease from the Pacific company. Under 
the lease terms, he was to acquire the 
property when his payments reached the 
sum of $4,000. The lease began March 
1, 1912 and was to run 25 years. 

July 29: L. N. Wood, owner of the 
Capay telephone line in Yolo county, 
asked for authority to increase his rental 
charges from $1 to $2 a month. 

IDAHO. 

July 21: Permission granted the Mea- 
dows-Warren-Roosevelt Telephone Co. 
to abandon the New Meadows-Grange- 
ville line and sell the equipment. The 
toll line is 90 miles long and the revenue 
was shown to be insufficient to provide 
for maintenance and operation. 


ILLINOIS. 
July 20: Order issued permanently 
suspending rate schedule of Central 


Union Telephone Co. covering telephone 
service in Mt. Vernon and vicinity; au- 
thorizing company to file new schedule of 
rates effective August 1, refund to be 
made if rates are found to be excessive. 
No. 10455. 

July 20: Order issued vacating order 
of April 19, 1920, and permitting rate 
schedule I. P. U. C. 2 of Central Union 
Telephone Co. to become effective August 
1, 1920, rates covering telephone service 
in LaSalle, Peru, Oglesby and Seneca and 


vicinities; if said rates are found to be 
excessive company to make refund. No. 
10450. 

July 20: Order issued permanently 
vacating suspension order of June 
1920, and permitting schedule covering 


telephone service of Morrison Telephone 
Co. in Morrison and vicinity to be placed 
in effect on July 1, 1920; company to 
make refund if rates are found to be ex- 
cessive upon further investigation’ No. 
10619. 

_ July 20: Order issued vacating sus- 
pension order of schedule  P°U. C- 2. 


* to be placed in effect as of July 
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covering telephone service of Empire 
Telephone Co. in Bradford, Clark coun- 
ty, and Buda and Neponset, Bureau 
county, and vicinities, and permitting it 
to become effective July 1, 1920; com- 


pany to set aside a monthly allowance of 


$442 to provide a reserve against de- 
preciation plus 6 per cent. No. 10201. 

July 20: Order issued amending order 
entered on June 19, 1920, section 1; Coles 
County Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
discontinue rates now in effect in Mat- 
toon, Charleston, Humbolt, Ashmore and 
Oakland and vicinities and to place in 
effect the schedules of rates for Mattoon, 
Charleston, Humbolt and Oakland, 
I.P.U.C. 1 and I.P.U.C. 2 for Ashmore, 
oe April 1, effective July 1, 1920. No. 
10473. 

July 20: Order issued vacating sus- 
pension order of June 21, 1920, covering 
telephone service of Peoples Telephone 
Co. in Chillicothe and vicinity and au- 
thorizing proposed rates to be placed in 
effect on August 1, 1920. No. 10714. 

July 20: Order issued vacating sus- 
pension and resuspension orders, cover- 
ing telephone service of Union Telephone 
Exchange in the unincorporated territory 
known as New Windsor, and authorizing 
new rates to be placed in effect on July 1, 


1920. No. 9774. 
July 20: Order issued vacating sus- 
pension order, covering telephone serv- 


ice of Mann Telephone Co. in Bushnell 
and vicinity, and permitting proposed 
rates to become effective August 1; com- 
pany to make refund if rates are found 
to be excessive. No. 10612. 

July 20: Order issued permanently 
cancelling and annulling resuspension or- 
der of June 2, 1920, in so far as it refers 
to rate schedule I.P.U.C. 5, instead of 
second revised sheets 1 to 3 inclusive, 
and third revised sheet 4 of I.P.U.C. 11, 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


for Granite City, Madison and Venice. 
No. 9931. 
July 20: Order issued in the case of 


the Mississippi Valley Telephone Co. vs. 
McCall Farmers Telephone Co. at Ferris 
authorizing the discontinuance of free 
exchange of local telephone service and 
establishing toll rate on calls originating 
at the exchanges of the McCall Farmers 
Telephone Co. effective August 1. No. 


R754. 
July 20: Order issued requiring 
Fayette Home Telephone Co. to con- 


tinue to furnish telephone service to Ed 
Litchenwalder, Ernest Sperry and Ira 
Main; company to notify Mrs. Sara Hin- 
ton that she is situated in the territory 
of the St. James Rural Telephone Co. 
and that she must look to it for her 
telephone service. No. 9388. 

July 20: Order issued vacating sus- 
pension order, covering telephone service 
of Lincoln Telephone Co. in the city of 
Lincoln, and towns of New Holland and 
Elkhart, and vicinities; service connec- 
tion. move and change of name charges 
provided for in rate schedule 2 is sus- 
pended; company to set aside a monthly 
allowance of $8107 to provide ‘a reserve 
against depreciation plus 6 per cent. No. 
10187. 

July 20: Order issued permanently 
suspending proposed advances in rates 
for telephone service in Belvidere, but 
authorizing Belvidere Telephone Co. to 
file schedule of rates set forth in order, 
to be known as I.P.U.C. 2. No. 9722. 

July 19: Order issued vacating sus- 
pension order of May 4, 1920, covering 
telephone service of United Telephone 
Co. in Ottawa, Utica and Harding and 
vicinities, and authorizing proposed rates 
1, 1920. 
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Should rates be found excessive upon 
further investigation company to make 
the proper refund, etc. No. 10532. 

July 19: Order issued permanently 
vacating suspension order covering tele- 
phone service of Mutual Telephone Co. 
in the rural territory between Virden and 
Girard, county of Macoupin, and au- 
thorizing proposed rates be placed in ef- 
fect as of July 1, 1920; annual allowance 
of $844 be set aside for depreciation. No. 
10222. 

July 19: Order issued permanently 
vacating stispension order, covering tele- 
phone service of Saybrook Telephone 
Co. in the village of Saybrook, county of 
McLean, and vicinity, and authorizing 
proposed rates to become effective 
August 1, 1920; that $69 be set aside 
monthly to provide a reserve against de- 
preciation plus 6 per cent. No. 10285. 

July 19: Order issued permanently 
vacating all suspension orders, covering 
telephone service of Anchor Telephone 
Co. in Anchor and vicinity, and authoriz- 
ing proposed rates to become effective 
August 1, 1920; $44 to be set aside 
monthly to provide a reserve for de- 
preciation. No. 9993. 

July 19: Order issued approving the 
purchase of the telephone property owned 
by J. T. Willis, located in the village of 
Wapella and vicinity by the National 
Telephone & Electric Co. under certain 
conditions ; company to make final report 
of operations of said J. T. Willis’ tele- 
phone system from the date of its last 
annual report to the date the property is 
transferred; granting a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity for the mainten- 
ance and operation of a telephone system 
in Wapella, county of DeWitt, and vicin- 
ity. No. 10654. 

July 19: Order issued approving sale 
by Farmers Telephone Line of Salem 
Township and purchase by the Ideal 
Telephone Exchange of telephone prop- 
erty under certain conditions; final re- 
port of operations to be made in 30 days: 
authorizing the issue of capital stock in 
the amount of $5,000.00. No. 10541. 

INDIANA. 

July: Petition of the Southern Indi- 
ana Telephone Co. for an increase in 
rates at Bicknell granted. The new 
schedule is as follows: Single line, busi- 
ness, $3 plus a line charge; two-party, 
business, $2.50; single line, residence, $2 
plus a line charge, and two-party, resi- 
dence, $1.50. A toll rate is also estab- 
lished for calls to nearby towns. 


July: Sale of the Home. Telephone Co 
of Angola, by Harry E. Wilder to the 
Steuben County Telephone Co. ap- 
proved. The sale price is $225,000. The 

‘ Steuben County Telephone Co. was au 
thorized to issue $50,000 in 6 per cent 
bonds, in addition to $50,000 of preferred 


stock and $125,000 of common stock, to 
cover the deal. 

August 9: Hearing at Tipton on the 
petition of the Tipton Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase its rates. 

KANSAS. 

July 23: Southwestern Bell Telephon 
Co. filed applications for increased loca 
and rural rates in Hutchinson, E 
Dorado, and Lyons. 

MINNESOTA. 

July 28: The commission approve: 
certain schedules of service connectiot 
move and change of name charges for 
the Hutchinson, Swift County, Twi 
Valley-Ulen, LeRoy, McLeod Counts 
Warroad and Electric Phone companies 

July 31: Approval given certa! 
schedules of service connection and mo 
charges for Nicollet County Telephen 


& Telegraph Co. 
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Here are Useful 
Tools for Electricians 
and Linemen 


We can meet requirements with 
immediate shipments of these tools. 





ELECTRICIANS’ KNIFE—A handy combination for the electrician, combining 
an emergency screw driver, a knife blade for cutting or stripping wire; locked 
so that it cannot close during use. The commendable features are a well- 
tempered blade, a strong joint, a solid well-proportioned hand-fitting handle 
and a lock to keep the blade securely open, yet promptly releasable when it is 
desired to close the blades. Screw driver blade is locked when open; to unlock, 
press down on large blade. 


ELECTRICIANS’ SCISSORS—Designed for the electrician and mechanic. Will 
stand continued hard service. Made of high-grade steel properly tempered. 
Has a screw hinge, allowing adjustment. Nickel plated finish. ‘ 


ELECTRICIANS’ TWEEZERS—Electricians’ wire tweezers are used quite ex- 
tensively in the electrical field in picking up small objects, and “fishing” for 
small wires, and they are found useful in a number of other ways. Furnished 
in either “V-pointed” or “rounded point” style. 


Mathias Klein & Sons, 3200 Belmont Ave., Chicago 

















AUTOMANUAL 








Wonder why it is that since the war practically all 
contracts for new equipments of substantial size have 


been for AUTOMANUAL. 


Ohio Men Think It Over 


Ask Ashtabula Ask Wapakoneta 
Ask Conneaut Ask Celina 

Ask Lima Ask Fremont 
Ask Galion Ask Mansfield 


The North Electric Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Machine Switching Telephone Systems 
GALION, OHIO 























Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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August 10: Hearing at St. Paul for 
the purpose of taking testimony on the 
value for rate-making purposes of all 
property of the Northwestern Telephone 
Exchange Co., in the state of Minnesota, 
used and useful in furnishing telephone 
service to the public. 

August 11: Hearing at Eagle Bend in 
re application of the Eagle Bend Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. to increase its local 
and rural rates. 

August 12: Hearing at Frazee in re 
application of the Frazee Telephone Co. 
to increase its local and rural rates. 

August 12: Hearings at Perham in re 
application of the Perham Telephone Co. 
to increase its local and rural rates and 
to place in effect other miscellaneous 
charges. 

August 183: Hearing at Hallock in re 
application ,of the Kittson Telephone Co. 
to increase its local and rural rates at 
Hallock and vicinity. 

August 16: Hearing at New Prague 
in re application of the New Prague 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
its local and rural rates. 

August 18: Hearing at Green Isle in 
re application of the Green Isle Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
local and rural rates. 

August 18: Hearing at Arlington in 
re application of the Farmers & Mer- 
chants Telephone Co. for authority to in- 
crease its local and rural rates at Arling- 
ton and vicinity. 

August 20: Hearing at Madelia in re 

application of the Madelia Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase its local and 
rural rates. 
_ August 23: Hearing at West Concord 
in re application of the Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
local and rural rates in that village and 
vicinity. 

August 25: Hearing at Waverly in re 
application of the Wright County Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
local and rural rates at Waverly and 
Montrose and to place in effect other 
miscellaneous charges. 

August 28: Hearing at Jackson in re 
application of the Jackson Telephone Co. 
for authority to inérease its local rates 
and rural switching charge. 

Missourt. 

July 28: The commission suspended 
until November 28 the proposed rates of 
the Liberty Telephone Co. for its ex- 
change at North Kansas City. No. 2631. 

July 23: The commission granted ner- 
mission to the Seneca Telephone Co., of 
Seneca, to increase its rates for a_tem- 
porary period of 13 months. No. 2388. 

July 24: The commission authorized 
the LaPlata Telephone Co., of LaPlata, 
to continue in force for a period of 13 
months from July 1, the rates approved 
in its order of June 23, 1919. No. 1947. 

July 24: The commission authorized 
the Austin Inland Telephone Co. to con- 
tinue in force for a period of 13 months 
from August 15, the rates approved in 
its order of July 9, 1919 for the com- 
pany’s exchanges at Altona, Adrian, Am- 
sterdam, Archie, Belton, Creighton, Mer- 
win and Raymore. No. 1886. 

July 26: The commission resuspend- 
ed for a period of six months from July 
29 the proposed rates of the King City 
Telephone Exchange Co., of King City. 
No. 2403. 

July 27: The commission approved 
the sale by the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co., of Texas, and purchase by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Missouri, of certain wire lines in and 
adjacent to Jasper and Newton counties. 

0. 2627. 
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July 28: Proposed schedules of rates 
for the Frankford exchange of the 
Frankford Telephone Exchange, New 


London exchange of the New London 
Telephone Co. and Morrisville exchange 
of the Morrisville Telephone Co. sus- 
pended until November 29, 1920, unless 


otherwise ordered by the commission. 
Nos. 2537, 2636, 2635. 
July 28: Commercial Telephone Co. 


authorized to continue in force the rates 
charged in supplemental order of May 27, 
1920 at its Washington, Union and Ben- 
fort exchanges, for a further period of 
one month from August 1, 1920. The 
company at that time shall without furth- 
er order put into effect the rates in use 
May 31, 1918 unless the commission con- 
tinue the existing rates for another 
period or otherwise change or modify 
them. No. 1552. 

July 28: Potosi Telephone Co. au- 
thorized to place in effect for a period of 
13 months from August 1, 1920 increased 
rates filed with the commission, P. S. 
C. Mo. No. 2. The company submitted 
sufficient data showing revenues accru- 
ing from the present rates, the revenues 
estimated to accrue from the proposed 
rates, all expenses incident to the opera- 
tion of the plant and the value of the 
plant. A petition from the mayor and 
citizens of Potosi asking that the in- 
crease in rates be allowed was received 
by the commission and no complaint was 
entered in opposition to the rates. 


NEBRASKA. 


July 26: Complaint 
Stewart, of Harrison, 
Telephone Co., alleging poor service. 

July 27: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Union Telephone Co. for 
permission to issue new stock, it ap- 
pearing that the recent order of the com- 
mission permitting a stock dividend of 
$25,000 and the sale for cash of $20,000 
of stock to retire bills payable was mis- 
understood, and that a stock dividend 
of $32,500 and cash stock of $17,500 was 
issued, the company, at its request and 
because it is good financing, is permitted 
to now receive cash at par for the excess 
of $7,500, making a total of $25,000 sold 
for cash. 

July 28: On the application of the 
Ansley Telephone Co. for an increase in 
rates, it was ordered that application be 
granted only in part, the new schedule to 
be higher than the old but less than was 
asked. 

July 28: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Hershey Telephone Co. 
for an increase in rates, the request being 
reasonable and the necessity being found 
to exist, it was ordered that request be 
granted except as to proposed increase on 
farm service. 

July 29: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Dawson-Nemaha Telephone 
Co. for an increase in rates, the com- 
mission finds that the revenues of the 
company are insufficient under the exist- 
ing schedule of rates, and authorizes 
company to charge a higher schedule as 
requested. 

July 29: In the matter of the citation 
of the Nebraska and Lincoln companies 
to show cause why they should not obey 
the commission rule with respect to the 
handling of depreciation account, hear- 
ing resumed and further evidence ad- 


filed by Aaron 
against Nebraska 


duced; continued until later date. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
July 21: The Cumberland Valley 


Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania filed new 
rates, discontinuing, on and after August 
21, free service between.the Hanover ex- 
change and the Spring Grove exchange 
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of the York Telephone & Telegraph Co.; 
also, the New Oxford exchange and East 
Berlin exchange of the York Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. The toll rates are to be 
ten cents hereafter. 

July 21: The Fishing Creek Telephone 
Co. filed new rates governing the furn- 
ishing of service in the village of Yo- 
cumtown and_ portions of Newberry, 
Fairview and Warrington Townships, 
York County. The new tariff becomes 
effective on August 15 and makes the 
following increases in existing rates: 

Rental rates are increased from $15 to 
$25 a year. Local service between the 
Yocumtown exchange of the Fishing 
Creek Telephone Co. and the Harris 
burg and Steelton exchanges of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania is elim- 
inated. Toll rates for service between 
these points are included in toll tariffs is- 
sued by the Bell Telephone Co. in which 
Creek 


the Fishing Telephone Co. con 
curs. 
Uran. 
July 21: Hearing at Salt Lake City on 


appeal of Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for retention of Burleson 
schedule of rates for both exchange and 


toll rates. Testimony of A. S. Peters, 
valuation engineer, and H. W. Bellard, 
traveling auditor, taken. Their evidence 


closed the hearing on the case, which was 
started late last year, on petition of. the 
company. Milton Smith, attorney for the 
company concluded his oral arguments in 


favor of the petition. He presented a 
general outline and historical introduc 
tion and took up valuation matters, in 


the effort to justify the figures present 
ed by the company, on which a fair re 
turn is sought. 

Attorneys representing both county and 
city will file written briefs protesting 
against the retention of the present rates 

VIRGINIA. 

July 23: Increased rates granted the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. ot 
Virginia in Richmond and other large 
cities of the state; increases refused in 
25 small towns. 

WISCONSIN. 

July 26: Yellow River Telephone Co 
authorized to issue $150 of steck of the 
par value of $25 per share for the pur 
poses of taking over and consolidating 
certain telephone lines with its present 
property and plant and all for purposes 
properly chargeable to capital account. 

July 26: The Pine Lake Rural Tek 
phone Co. given authority to issue $5, 
000 of capital stock of the par value o! 
$10 per share for the purpose of issuing 
$2,000 for acquiring the property and as 
sets of the Pine Lake Telephone Co. and 
$1,000 for constructing additions and e» 
tensions to its property and plant an¢ 
all for purposes properly chargeable ‘© 
capital account. 

August 3: Hearing at Madison on 
application of the Benton Telephone Cv.. 


of Benton, for authority to increa* 
rates. U-2101. ; 
Avgust 3: Hearing at Madison on a; 


plication of the Bloom Telephone Co., «1 


Bloom City, for authority to increase 
rates. U-2107. = 
August 4: Hearing at Milwaukee 


application of the Theresa Union Te! 
phone Co., of Theresa, for authority 
increase rates. U-2147. 

August 5: Hearing at Madison on a 
plication of Farmers Mutual Teleph: 
Co., of Baraboo, for authority to incre 
rates. U-2109. 

August 5: Hearing at Madison on 
plication of the Canton Farmers T: 
phone Co., of Canton, for authority 
increase rates. U-2110. 
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“Stewart” Direct Reading Test Cabinet 


Any company that has $400.00 
trouble expense or more per 
year can save $100.00 per year 
with a “‘“STEWART”’ Test Cab- 
inet. Tells distance to trouble. 
Any telephone man can operate it. 
Sent on trial. Write today. 


ALSO—Test Sets, Detecto-Meters 
; and Cable Testers. When in need 
of testing apparatus, write us. 


| @. STEWART BROTHERS 


Ottawa, Illinois 
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STANDARD 
Telephone Wire and Cables 


Bare Copper Wire : 
Colonial Copper Clad Steel Wire 
Plain Rubber Insulated Wire 
Braided Rubber Insulated Wire 
Lead Covered and Armored Cables 


Write our neares ioffiice for complete information. 


Standard Underground Cable Co. 


Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
New York Pittsburgh 





: Chicago 
San Francisco St. Louis 








Why sacrifice your old 
equipment for new? 


Don’t imagine that because some of the parts are com- 
mencing to wear that you must replace. 

“We can save you money” because we can repair your 
upparatus—or replace worn out parts, and will guarantee 
you satisfaction. 

At least when you are situated that it must either be 
“old” or “new” apparatus let us show how the old can be 
continued serviceable. Pack up your parts, whether one or 
twenty pieces, and ship to the 


Suttle Equipment Company 
Olney, Ill. 











Duluth Log 
Company 


Duluth, 


Minnesota 


POL 





—— 
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BONITA AERIAL CABLE RINGS 





These ‘‘hand placed’’ cable rings 
cannot creep or move on the 
strand after attachment 
BONITA AERIAL CABLE RINGS combine ample 


holding power with ease of installation. Not evena 
cable pull will displace them from their position. Yet 
they can be easily removed after years of service and 
may be used over again. 


BONITAS are quickly and securely attached by hand —the 
easiest and most sacisfactory method. 


BONITAS are made of high carbon, semi-spring steel, and will 
last for years. Made in six sizes. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 


84 Waters Avenue - - Everett, Mass. 
THT 






Note Protection at Corners [ 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 
vents troublesome short circuite 


a and grounds. 


4 Sizes Pat. Nov. 1960 


Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON. MASS. 


“NAUCLE” POLES 


Plain or Butt Treated. Largest Stocks. 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE ce. 
Main Oltice: 50 E. Madison St. 

















NORTHERN-WESTERN 
CEDAR POLES 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS ASSURED 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER COMPANY 
Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 


ma weerets Fe Seas 





Grinnell, Ia. 


Minneapolis 
Spokane, Wn. 


Chicago 


B. J. CARNEY & CO. 


Northern and Western 
POLES 
“We Soak the Butts in Creosote’’ 


WM. MUELLER & CO. 
General Sales Office: 519 Adams Express Building 
CHICAGO 
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Biographical and Personal Notes 


A. L. Greenman, who has been man- 
iger of the United States Telephone Co. 
at Huntington, Ind., for about 14 years, 
has purchased the Carl Greeley cash and 
Huntington, end 
from the telephone business. 

A. W. Hayes, treasurer of the Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Erie, Pa., for the ‘past 
four years, and a director of the 


carry grocery store in 


retired 


Petro- 
leum Telephone Co., of Oil City; Pa., is 
also owner of the Hayes Wall Paper & 
Decorating Co., of Erie. Tis father was 
one of the incorporators of both the Mu- 
tual and Petroleum companies, so that it 
is quite natural that “A. W.” should have 
become interested in the telephone busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Hayes likes to sit back and hear 
the other fellow talk, but when he has 
something to say,. he speaks directly and 
to the point—excellent traits for a man 
who is treasurer of a going business con- 
cern. And he keeps the affairs of his of- 
fice to himself, for it is not difficult for 
him to keep a secret. 

“A.W.” has the ability to readily grasp 
facts, particularly those of a financial na- 
ture. When he has once reached a deci- 


sion and says “no,” there is no doubt as 











Indiana telephone managers to put 
through a raise in rates when it is needed, 
for he keeps close account of the financial 
side of his company’s affairs and will not 
permit it to lose money for any length of 
time. Tle keeps a watchful eye out for 
losses and quickly puts a stop to them. 


torn on a farm near Milford, Ind., 

















A. W. Hays Acts as Treasurer of the Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. in Addition to 
Other Business Interests. 
to his meaning it, for he is positive in his 

expressions and actions. 

Chas. E. Bowser, manager and part 
owner of the North Liberty Telephone 
Co., North Liberty, Ind., is keen. and 
alert and quickly sees the money possibil- 
ities of a proposition. We're willing to 
gamble on it that he is one of the first 








Chas. E. Bowser Manages the North Lib- 
erty Independent Telephone Co., of 
Which He Is Part Owner. 
on November 11, 1879, Mr. Bowser was 
educated in the grade and high schools. 
After completing a course in telegraphy 
at Janesville, Wis., he was employed as 
telegraph operator for a few years. He 
then took up farming and a short time 
later became interested in the telephone 

business. 
Milford was the place at which he re- 
first 


ceived his experience. 


\fter working for the Royal Telephone 


telephone 


Co., at that place, for about two years, 
he went with the Huntington Telephone 
Co., at Bippus. About seven years ago he 
became associated with the North Liber- 
ty Telephone Co. and a few years later 
purchased an iyterest in the system. 

“C. E.” is inclined to be somewhat 
serious-minded and to keep many of his 
thoughts to himself. He has a 
capacity for ascertaining practical details 
and using them to form a correct esti- 
mate of value. All in all, he is a good all- 


good 


around man. His hobbies are fishing 
fishing and more fishing—but he does 
like to work and has a reputation for 


being a hustler. 
E. Weakley, manager of the Clinton 
County. Telephone Co., Plattsburg, Mo., 


40 


which nine exchanges with a 


total of over 2,200 telephones in a rapidly 


operates 


growing section of the state, has been 


engaged in the 
over 16 years, his first experience having 


telephone business for 
been with his present company. 

After some seven years with the Clin- 
Mr. Weakley 


and for. the 


ton County company, 


journeyed westward next 
two or three years was employed by the 


Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 


Co. on switchboard work at Colorado 
Springs, Cripple Creek and Trinidad, 
Colo. In 1913 he became affiliated with 


the Kansas City Home Telephone Co. and 


in 1918 returned to Plattsburg, Mo., as 
manager. 
A hard worker and of a very active 


nature, Mr. Weakley has the ability to 
concentrate until it is 
takes 
people generally, 


upon a_ problem 


solved to his satisfaction. As he 
a personal interest in 
he has a good many staunch friends who 
know that whatever he promises to do 
will be done to the very letter, for “his 
Needless 
to say, the employes of the Clinton Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. like 
their relations are always harmonious. 

Mr. Weakley 


word is as good as his bond.” 


their “boss” and 


enjoys reading and is 

















E. Weakley Is Kept Busy Managing te 
Nine Exchanges of the Clinton Count 
Telephone Co., Plattsburg, Mo. 


especially interested in matters of a p! 


tical and mechanical nature as well a 
facts relating to economics and hist: 
He is a member of both state and nati 
Independent telephone associations. 
Obituary. 
Col. Charles J. Bills, for 16 year 


executive of the Telepho 


“ 


Lincoln 
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VALUATION SUPERVISION 
INDUCTIVE INTERFERENCE 


JAY G. MITCHELL 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


1042 W. Monroe St. Sorinefield, Ill, 


PLANT 





Telephone Valuations 


My exclusive time is devoted to preparing invento- 
ries, appraisals or valuations of telephone properties 


Topping Valuation Company 


H. P. TOPPING, Yelnotion, Enginese 
KANSAS CITY, 












$70 Alddreggooterh 


Fo ay 
1000-3500 an 


806 West Van Buren St. 






names, ad- 
and rates on bills. 
hour. 


Ask for Catalog 


CHICAGO 











FOWLE and CRAVATH 
ENGINEERS 
Electrical — Illuminating — Mechanical 
Monadnock Block, Chicago 
Frank F. Fowle James R. Cravath 





ww. Cc. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 
Can arrange a moderate amount of Nnancing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Me. 


Inventory 
E. T. BUSSELLE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


625 Market 8t., 
485 State St., 


Engineering Accounting Rate Investigations 


Appraisal 


Evaluation Reports 









SAN FRANCISCO 
SALEM, ORE. 











KNOW THE TRUTH 


Constantly rising costs demand that 
you manage your business with facts. 


Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro Gordo, fll. 





CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 


TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 
“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exclusive Teiephone Accountants 















Rebuilt Telephone Equipment Co. 
4021-27 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Rebuilt Telephones, Switchbeard 
Accessories and Supplies 


Write us your specifications, we will make it 
well worth your while. 


GUSTAV HIRSCH MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUM BUS,OHIO 


Appraisal Construction Reports 


JOHN M, KINKEL 
Counsel 


The Utilities Engineering 
and Audit Company 


Special Attention Given ooo 
Sop. Audits, En 
al p . orte, Rate 

EKA, KANSAS 


PAUL L. GRADY 
Consulting Engineer 








nvestigntions 











We can save you money on 
PONY GLASS INSULATORS 


For particulars and prices write 


ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT REPAIR Ce. 
1060 W. Madison Street Icaao 





J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, and 

Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J.G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. G. Hill Lyman 8. Weeks 
1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Star Expansion Bolts 


Where Safety is concerned 
the Best is none too good. 


147-9 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 








120 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO 





















FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
WE CARRY A STOCK OF 


TELEPHONES 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis St. Paul 





NEED CONSTRUCTION TOOLS? 


order COLUMBUS 


Thirty years of experience stand back of our 
tools. If you want shovels, spoons, pike poles, 
crow and digging bars, etc., that are bull t for 
real service, specify COLUMBUS. 


THE COLUMBUS HANDLE & TOOL CO. 
Columbus, Indiana 


oy 


Ring 





Cu i 
EXPANSION BRIDLE RING 


Why buy two articles when one does a bet- 
ter job at half the cost. Fast becoming the 
standard for supporting low tension wires 
along brick and concrete walls. 
CHICAGO EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
320 Washington St. 







CGC 


CHICAGO, ILL. 



















in shoete 
rods ,tubes and 
special, shapes. 


BEST FOR TELEPHONE USE 


TheContinental Fire Co. 022%. 


»THIS POLE DINKEY 
—~@ SAVES MEN 
>» AND TIME 


GET LITERATURE 


DICKE TOOL CO, 
















Sis NEW 
COLOMY GL06, CH 





3 TELEPHONE SUPPLIES : 


VARNEY ELECTRICAL 
Tess SUPPLY CO. 





mernern (oy ao) N - ae 10) @ Bs 


GUARANTEED GRADES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUTT-TREATING 


BELL LUMBER COMPANY. 








LOWELL If INSULATED WIRE CO. 


EL.t., MASS. 

















KESTER ®fPs 
Chicago Solider Co. © sdUDER : 












A comnile‘e stock of 
KELLOGG TELEPHONES 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 


wag ee ae serere 
' Sain ype and eae iminete 














SOLDER TUBE 


. 
uuu ias \an) iia 
ACIO- — 











AR POLES :--. 


Y CEDAR co. 


Send for Prices, Prompt Sh 
We ay ne or Chicago 


” Clintonville, Wi 









Yard on I. H. nk 
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Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., and for 
several years its treasurer, died very sud- 
denly while seated in a chair at his home 
some days ago. Mr. Bills was one of the 
pioneers in automatic telephony in the 
Middle West. With his brothers, he 
formed the automatic companies that en- 
tered the field in opposition to the Bell! 
at Sioux City, Iowa, and Lincoln, and in- 
stalled the earliest plants in that section. 
He was a lawyer by profession, but more 
than 20 years ago gave up active prac- 
tice to engage in investment banking. He 
was heavily interested in the Lincoln 
company, and left a large fortune. He 
had been a sufferer from heart trouble for 
some months. 

Cc. M. Beck, of Gibbon, Neb., one 
of the best known telephone men of that 
state, and for a number of years at the 
head of the Farmers’ Home Telephone 
Co. of Shelton, dropped dead of heart 
failure recently while on a western busi- 
ness trip. Mr. Beck had been in ill 
health for some time, due in part to bus- 
iness worries connected with his com- 
pany, which was the center of a vicious 
attack by farmer subscribers, whd object- 
ed to a raise in rates. 

Mr. Beck had resigned his pcsition with 
the telephone company and went to Bay- 
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The Late C. M. Beck, for Many Years 
Prominent Nebraska Independent. 


ard on private business. He was the 
owner of 700 acres of valuable land, a 
heavy stockholder in the telephone com- 
pany, of which he was manager and 
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treasurer and also interested in banks. 
He was one of the promoters of the 
Farmers’ company and had been associated 
with it since 1902. He was also vice- 
president for a number of years of the 
Nebraska Telephone Association. Mr. 
Beck was sixty-one years of age and was 
a native of Ohio. He has been succeeded 
as manager of the Farmers’ Home com- 
pany by D. H. Rockefeller. 

Charles S. Gleed, a director of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., died 
at his home in Topeka, Kans., July 25. 
Al! wires of the Southwestern Bell sys- 
tem were silent for one minute during 
the funeral services on July 27. Mr. 
Gleed was part owner of the Kansas 
Journal and a director of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. 

Col. William R. Driver, formerly 
treasurer of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., passed away at his sum- 
mer home at Beverly, Mass., on July 20, 
after a brief illness. 

Col. Driver was the first treasurer of 
the American Bell Telephone Co., having 
been elected to the position at the time 
of its organization in March, 1880, and 
was also for a long while treasurer of 
the New England Telephone Co., from 
which he resigned in May, 1913. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Cable trouble, to locate 
and repair. Can come on short notice. 
Small plants n Central lowa preferred. 
Write or wire Fred J. Berry, Glad- 
brook, Iowa. 


WANTED—Combination man capa- 
ble of handling Magneto plant of three 
hundred telephones in town near 
Pittsburgh. Permanent position. Will 
pay $150 to $175 per month to the right 
man. State qualifications and when 
ready for work in first letter. Address 
F. P. Watson, 416 Seventh Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Switchman with expe- 
rience on two wire equipment. Furnish 
reference and salary expected. Wire 
reply. Address Peninsular Telephone 
Co., Tampa, Florida. 


WANTED—Man and wife for small 
magneto exchange, by Missouri com- 
pany; have 3 other exchanges, farm 
and toll lines. Company owns brick 
building, ground floor, all cable plant, 
electric lights and power. Living 
quarters, garden plot, light, fuel, and 
trouble car furnished; good live town, 
good place to live and save money, con- 
sidering above salary of $100.00 equal to 
$175.00 or $200.00 some places. Give 
age, family, experience, reference and 
full particulars in first letter. Situa- 
tion open October 25th or sooner. Ad- 
dress 4281, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Three or four men for 
telephone and switchboard wiring de- 
partments of manufacturing plant; 
men having had factory experience or 
repair shop experience with operating 
companies preferred. Permanent po- 
sitions. State age, references and sal- 
ary desired. Address 4274, care TEL- 
EPHONY. 

















WANTED—4 Telephone linemen for 
large Independent Telephone Com- 
pany in central Illinois. Good wages, 
steady work. No labor trouble. Ad- 
dress 4261, care of TELEPHONY. 

WANTED — Linemen and trouble 
men. Wages $5.50 per day to good 
men. Steady employment. Open shop. 
Eight hours per day. Time and one- 
half for over-time. Address Galesburg 
Union Telephone Co., 100 No. Cherry 
St., Galesburg, Illinois. 

WANTED—Troublemen, Linemen, P. 
B. X. Installers and Switchboard men. 
Exchange of 10,000 subscribers in North 
Eastern Ohio. Address Ohio State 
Telephone Co., Canton, Ohio. 

WANTED—A young man for Assist- 
ant Wire Chief, Common Battery Ex- 
change, nearly 6,000 telephones. Perm- 
anent position. Give age, reference 
and salary expected. Address Fort 
Dodge Telephone Company, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 














WANTED—Two cable - splicers. 
Steady work. Address The Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 

WANTED — Traffic Superintendent 
for large manual system; state exper- 
ience and reference. Address 4275, care 
of TELEPHONY. 

WANTED—At once, one iron type 
J old style sterling wall terminal, 102 
pair. Address Star Telephone Co., 
Ashland, Ohio. 














WANTED — Wire Chief Common 
Battery exchange, fifteen hundred sub- 
scribers, live town six thousand. State 
salary. Address Ingersoll Telephone 
Co., Ingersoll, Ontario. 


WANTED—Experienced chief oper- 
ator and two toll operators. Address 
Mann Telephone Co., Bushnell, Ill. 








POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced 
telephone engineer desires  corre- 
spondence with an Independent tele- 
phone company, in the South, looking 
for a man to take entire charge of 
their business. Address 4282, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—With' a pro- 
gressive company. City not less than 
10,000 population. As manager or in 
a capacity requiring efficient and eco- 
nomic supervision, both of a technical 
and administrative nature. Address 


4264, care of TELEPHONY. 











POSITION WANTED—Trouble man 
and Switchboard man with 8 years ex- 
perience in telephone work. Good 
reference. Can come at once. Address 
4267, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—with a pro- 
gressive company, as manager, con- 
struction superintendent, or city fore- 
man, by high grade telephone man. 
Give particulars in first letter. Address 
4283, care of TELEPHONY. 








POSITION WANTED —Telephone 


man with 18 years’ experience. Both: 
Independent and Bell companies. Car 
handle anything “telephone.” Prefer 
plant work, in Mo., Kans., or Okla. Car 
give Al reference. Address 4287, car: 
of TELEPHONY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—at a bargain, exchang* 
of 100 phones; 2 rural, 1 toll, 8 switc” 
lines, consisting of 166 phones. $5,509 
with terms. Address 4280, care of 
TELEPHONY. 




















